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WITHIN THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


CONVENTION CORNER 


All members of the Family should get out their 
March 194] issue of Reader's Digest and read 
“They Dramatize Their Teaching’ (page 42). 
And you are offered the opportunity of competing 
for ten of the $100 prizes for a story of how you 
dramatize your art teaching. 

I'll be opening my Reader's Digest each 
month with expectation to see if a member of the 
Family wins one of these $100 prizes. 


* * . 


Like to have lists of books on International 
America? Hilda M. Grieder, Educational De- 
partment of the Newark Public Library, Newark, 
New Jersey, announced 5 library letters, one of 
which has a fine list of books and magazine 
articles to help you find interesting material 
about Central and South America. Other letters 
cover Our Cultural Background from Europe, 
Children of North America, Understanding Each 
Other, and Growing in Democracy. They are 
yours by sending 25 cents (in coin) to the Secre- 
tary of the School Arts Family, Printers Bldg., 
Worcester, Mass. 


While we are talking about the Americas, how 
would you like to have a 16-page pamphlet telling 
you about the flags and coats of arms of all the 
American Nations? Excellent for history and 
geography lessons. Tell the Secretary of the 
Family if you'd like a copy—it's free. 


. . * 


Fifteen cents (in coin) sent to the Secretary 
brings you the Pan-American Union's set of 24 
poster stamps in color and an album. Poster 
stamps give you beautiful views of American 
Republics. Two dollars gives you 20 sets; addi- 
tional sets, if your order is over 20, can be had 
for only 10 cents each. 


New jersey members of the Family can attend 
the spring meeting of New Jersey Art Education 
Association at State Teachers College, Glassboro, 
May 17 from 10.30 a.m. to 3.00 p.m. Special 
exhibit and a fine group of speakers. Miss P. 
Vandermark of the college is Chairman of the 
Day. Write her at State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, New Jersey, for more details. 


* . . 


The famous 
Fairbairn Publications 


Looseleaf sheets in folder covers 


Interpretive Costumes—7” x 10” plates 


() Egypt, Greece and Rome . . . $1.00 

eh.) a eee ee ee eee 1.00 

() The Age of Chivalry — 1.00 

C) American Costumes om eo ie 1 0C 

() Renaissance and Elizabetha 1 00 
O Modern Lettering 

by Boris Andreyeff . $1.00 


O Familiar Trees 
12 etchings by Rose Netzorg Kerr . $2 00 


Special for Lower Grade Class 
O The Big Spring Package 


Spring outline pictures of nature and Easter 
subjects, posters, May baskets, mural panels 
for Hollandand Circus. . . . . §$ .55 


Add 6 cents each for postage 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 
44 Portland Street Worcester, Mass. 





THE*# SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 











The Boston Meeting of Department of Art Education of the N. E. A. 


The Department of Art Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association announces through 
its president, Miss Olive DeLuce, Chairman of 
the: Department of Fine Arts of the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers Association, its program 
for the meeting to be held in Boston, Monday, 
June 30, to Thursday, July 3. 


No background richer in historic interest, in 
art resources, in stimulating educational tradition 
could have been provided for such a meeting. 
Visits are being planned to special exhibits of 
art, to the rich collections of the Fogg, the Gard- 
ner, and the Boston Museum's excursions to 
historic shrines will be provided. Concord and 
Lexington, Sudbury, Plymouth, Salem and 
Gloucester, the stretches of the Cape with its 
lovely villages, Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket are easily accessible and offer their lure 
of beauty and interest and charm to the conven- 
tion-goer. 


The theme of the meeting is to be rooted in the 
sources of our Americanism and our growing 
Pan-Americanism. Art leaders from South 
America are to participate. An exhibit of the art 


work of children of South America will be on dis- 
play. Among the distinguished speakers who 
have consented to take part are Dr. John Alford of 
the University of Toronto; Dr. Joseph Hudnut, 
Dean of the Graduate School of Design, Harvard: 
Dr. Gordon L. Reynolds, President of the Massa- 
chusetts School of Art; Dr. Marchal E. Landgren, 
of New York, an authority on the development of 
modern art in Latin America; and Dr. Henry W. 
Holmes, of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard. 


The Boston meeting plans will include special! 
plans for the group of representatives of state 
and regional art associations. The growing num- 
ber of members who are particularly concerned 
with the function of museums in a program of art 
education will be led by Dr. Lyon D. Poole, of the 
Walters Gallery, Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Hotel Statler will be headquarters for the 
Department. The committee on local arrange- 
ments is under the able chairmanship of Miss 
Helen Cleaves, Director of Art, Boston. Reserva- 
tions may be made through the Convention 
Bureau, Boston, Massachusetts. 





Use this History of Art Calendar Chart 
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Easy to display...nearly a yard long...measures 12" x 34" 


A most valuable teaching aid, gives you 
5 centuries of paintings and painters in 
chart form... ata glance you see the dates, 
school of painting represented, name of 
masterpiece for each of 73 World’s Famous 
Artists. 

Each artist's ‘‘picto-biography’’ shows a 
pen and ink sketch of the artist, a chumb- 
nail sketch of his masterpiece and a symbol 
which identifies him as a member of the 


Flemish, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, or Eng- 
lish school. 


One of the grandest charts for use in a 
classroom and an invaluable part of every 
art student’s reference material. 

Order immediately at these prices: 

Single copies — 50 cents each 
3 to 25 charts — 3 for $1.00 


25 or more charts — 25 cents each 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 115 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 


Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Children from the 
5th Grade— 
Lafayette School 
visiting the gallery 
to study the work 
of primitive man 


Photos by 
Otto K. Bach, 
Director of 
Art Gallery, 
Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 





“End of the 
World” by 
Robert Scott 
(colored). 


Photographed 
to show the 
breaking down 
of barriers that 
exist socially— 
how art points 
the way to 
understanding 
and respect 


FOREWORD ... 


This issue is a presentation of Educational exhibits; the child at work, the methods of 
procedure, the results of art projects, and ways and means of using and presenting exhibitions 


“If the examples shown can be judged as evidence of a teaching process rather than product, if they can be 
evaluated in terms of pupil experience rather than pupil results-on-paper, perhaps they may have some 
meaning. 


“After all, it is not so much what the student does to his work which concerns us, it is what the work does to the 
student. If the end result of education is in terms of the child and his individual development, his ability to see 
and feel discerningly that environment to which he must make his own adjustment and his own contribution, 
we cannot view an exhibition, however impressive it may be, as evidence of results. Education must find the 
achievements of its aims in the child himself. An exhibition of his work can hope only to show some of the 
means whereby those aims may be attained.”’ By Dana P. Vaughan, Chairman of Eastern Arts Association 


of Traveling Exhibitions Service, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, Rhode Island 
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CHILDREN'S GALLERY in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OTTO KARL BACH 
Director, 


Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery 


Men and Machines 
by Raymond 

(aged 15), on 

the left 











a new exhibit of painting, sculpture, 
crafts, or all three together, is chosen from 
the work of children done in the public 
school system—has been an important 
feature of the exhibition calendar at the 
Grand Rapids Art Gallery for these past six years. 





® The existence of such an arrangement may be 
accounted for by several things. The art department 
of the Grand Rapids public schools visualizes art as 
an instrument of social adjustment, as a means of 
integration whereby the child may feel an intelligent 
correlation between his personal experiences and the 
community at large, and the world beyond that com- 
munity. The Grand Rapids Art Gallery, although a 
private association without public funds, functions as 
a public institution in an effort to demonstrate the 
value of art to the layman at large, to correlate the 
artistic and the practical. The two see in the child, 








with his comparatively uninhibited modes of expres- 
sion, a leader into the future of art. 


® With the children’s gallery as a place of their own 
within an adult institution, the children have come to 
feel an easy familiarity with the gallery at large. 
This habit of gallery attendance is further cultivated 
by the fact that the faculty of the public schools and 
Otto Karl Bach, director of the art gallery, cooperate 
in arranging lecture tours for large groups of chil- 
dren of various ages and from different schools in 
connection with nearly all of the adult exhibitions. 
The result is that youngsters all the way from six to 
sixteen frequently visit the gallery on their own im- 
pulse as well as upon the conducted tours. Statistics 
show that with the exception of the major exhibitions 
such as the Dutch masterpieces and the American 
show of last spring, both of which were highly pub- 
licized to the adult community, child attendance 
makes up 50 per cent of the yearly total. 


© Furthermore the children have pointed the way to 
many parents. The fact that his child's painting is 
hung at a public gallery with all possible dignity 
attending the showing, has often brought a parent to 
the gallery for the first time; and quite frequently this 
first time leads to others. 


® The exhibits of children’s work are also looked 

upon as an integral part of the gallery program, not 

as isolated phenomena or curious things. In fact, the 

children’s work often augments one of the scheduled 

shows. For example, a group of humorous and 
(Continued on page 7-a) 
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WISCONSIN ART PROJECT 
| 


TURNING THE BLOCK 
ON ASANO BAG WHILE 

CUTTING MAKES IT 
SIMPLE TO CUT ROUND 
LINES IM ANY DIRECTION, 
THEREBY SIMPLIFYING 


THE WORK OF THE 


ARTIST 
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ART PROCESS EXHIBITIONS 
LEAD TO ART APPRECIATION 


OTHER EXHIBITS SHOW METHODS OF 
ETCHING, LITHOGRAPHY, PAINTING ETC. 


PRODUCES PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
BESIDES THESE SCHOOL AIDS. 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
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Photo from Charlotte Partridge, Layton School of Art, 
ilwaukee, Wisconsin 


Special Educational exhibitions on the processes of wood 
engraving, etching, lithography, painting, and sculpture are 
available to schools for a week or more, or exhibits may be 
permanently allocated to public agencies through the Art 
and Museum Project of Wisconsin. These exhibits are not 
only valuable for art appreciation but may be used for 
demonstration purposes in art and crafts classes. Visual 
Aid Project, Madison, Wisconsin, Mr. Joseph Rohr, State 
Supervisor of State-wide Visual Aids Project; John Callahan, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Photo from Charlotte Partridge, Layton School of Art, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Photo from Joseph Rohr, Madison,,Wisconsin 





























ART PROCESS EXHIBITION 
These three plates show the kind of photographs used in the 
lithography process exhibition—contributed by Charlotte 
Partridge, Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





PRINCIPAL TREES 
FOREST REGIONS 


OTHER MAPS SHOWING FARM CROPS ,NATURAL RESOURCES , 
POPULATION , ETC., BEING PLANNED. 


Maps, in color, are planned to present the United States in its various aspects of physical, economic, and social 
geography. The maps are 40 x 60 inches, on non-cracking cloth, rolled. By the State-wide Art Projects of Wisconsin 


This photo shows the State-wide museum project exhibits in operation. Biological specimens of all kinds are collected, 

treated, identified, labeled, and properly mounted for use as study aids by the State-wide museum projects. These 

294 exhibits are works of art as well as excellent material to teach science. Photo sent by J. Rohr, State Supervisor of 
State-wide Visual Aids Projects; John Callahan, State Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 















HE Little Gallery has been assembled to serve as 
an aid to the schools, community groups, and 
individuals of rural St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
who desire illustrative materials as well as liter- 
ature on a variety of phases of the fine and 
applied arts. The collections have been ar- 
ranged so that they will circulate easily from the 
St. Louis Rural Schools Education Department of Virginia, 
Minnesota. 


@ The Little Gallery was organized in 1937, at first using 
cuttings from magazines mounted on one-cent bristol board mats. 
From this interesting but modest beginning the Little Gallery has 
grown through a series of collections on textiles, quilts, block 
prints, costume manikins, carvings in wood, etc., to a recently 
acquired $2,000 Carnegie Corporation art grant which obviously 
greatly enhances its functioning and influence. It is the purpose 
of the Little Gallery to serve as fully and as often as possible, 
groups or individuals requiring any of its collections. 


@ The Little Gallery has been made possible through the gen- 
erosity of individuals, educational foundations, federal agencies, 
business firms, and wholesale houses who have cooperated in 
contributing generously to the collections. Almost everything in 
the collection has been acquired without cost or at a minimum cost 
of materials only. The Duluth and Milwaukee WPA Crafts Pro- 
jects have been exceedingly helpful. 


BOOKINGS. Any of the individual collections or services listed 
in the catalog may be obtained by writing or contacting the 
Leisure Education Department, St. Louis County Rural 
Schools, 107 Court House, Virginia, Minnesota. 


RENTAL FEES. With the exception of one collection, all the 
exhibits are released or circulated without charge in rural 
St. Louis County. Only non-rural St. Louis County groups are 
required to pay a small fee for some of the collections in the 
Little Gallery. Rental fees for exhibitions in the Little Gallery 
are listed following each collection under that division. Any 
fees collected will be used to acquire additional articles for 
the various collections. That will be the only use to which 
the fees will be put. 


HOW TO USE THE EXHIBITS. When exhibiting, do not crowd 
the items to be displayed. Consider spacing, lighting, proper 
height for observation (usually visitor's eye level). 


Do not punch holes in mats or use pins, nails, or thumb- 
tacks in any way which might deface the mats or pictures or 
hangings. 


With each collection will be sent a report form which should 
be filled out completely and returned to the Leisure Educa- 
tion Department office, 107 Court House, Virginia, Minnesota, 
giving information called for. 


TRANSPORTATION. It will be the responsibility mainly of the 
recipient to arrange for calling and returning any of the 
collections. However, when possible and convenient, any 
of the collections will be delivered from the Leisure Educa- 
tion office at Virginia. 


DAMAGES AND CARELESS HANDLING. Since these collections 
are of great value and represent much time and effort in 
assembling, it is required that care be shown in exhibiting, 
handling, and in packing for the return trip. Any damages 
will be charged to the patron. 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 


JONATHAN SAX, Assistant to B. G. Leighton, Director of 
Leisure, Education Dept., St. Louis County, Virginia, Minn. 
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@ In order that schools and individuals wishing to develop a 
Little Gallery may not feel that it requires great sums of money, 
we wish to point out the importance of the above paragraphs. For 
example—the textiles can be obtained from numerous wholesale 
houses and manufacturers as well as interior decorators who have 
swatches and samples that are no longer of use to them. The Inter- 
national Silk Guild has materials in the various stages of produc- 
tion. When these textiles are mounted uniformly on bristol board, 
an interesting and educational exhibit can be obtained. The 
floor coverings can be acquired through rug manufacturers as 
well as WPA projects which are situated throughout the country. 


@ The Christmas cards, over a period of years with the coopera- 
tion of interested friends, can develop into an important collection 
usable in a variety of ways providing the art instructor under- 
stands his job. 

@ The work of pupils in art classes (block prints, Christmas 
cards, and other art work properly mounted) makes an important 
collection that will act as a stimulation and encouragement. 
Facsimilies in good color from calendars such as insurance com- 
panies and similar national firms, when mounted on professional 
looking mats, can take their proper place in a Little Gallery 
Grants from educational foundations are obtainable if schools 
know where and how to present their application. 


@ The county’s rural high schools have in their libraries a com- 
plete catalog of the items of the Carnegie Art Grant. Catalogs for 
use by others in the county are available in the Leisure Education 
Department. Grade school and high school teachers desiring 
material on a particular phase related to their work may find worth- 
while aid in illustrative material by using the Art Grant Catalog 
and this catalog. 


@ Use of the collection is not limited to the arts or home eco- 
nomics departments. Teachers in geography classes can use 
effectively the Oriental rug fragments when studying Asia and 
Asia Minor. The value of the pupil's experience in seeing and 
handling an Oriental rug, and being told that some of the rugs 
are woven by children their own age, is not to be slighted. The 
great number of facsimiles can supplement regular teaching in a 
colorful and vital manner. 


THE EXHIBIT 


@ Space forbids more than an outline of the principal items: 


Bowls and Vases used for demonstration in flower arrangement. 

Block Print Textiles, Motifs, Surface Patterns—1l12 specimens in 
each portfolio. 

Carnegie Art Grant Books on Aesthetics and Techniques, 
Ancient Art, Arts and Crafts, and many other subjects; also Re- 
productions of Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, Color Fac- 
similes and Original Prints. 

Chaucer Figurines. 

Christmas Cards—hand-made and commercial. 

Costume Manikins—Nationality Costumes, Period Costumes. 

Draperies, Appliqued and hand block printed. 

Facsimilies of Currier and Ives Prints, Early American Prints, 

Egyptian Paintings. 

Facsimiles in Color (Carnegie Grant)—seventeen pictures. 

Flags of all nations. 

Floor Coverings—hand-hooked, hand-loomed, machine-loomed. 

Folk Art—collection of items from Europe, Asia, America. 

Graphic Processes—Prints in Relief, Intaglio and Surface. 

Posters—Circus and Travel. 

Laces—Real and machine. 

Quilts—Weavings— Wooden Carvings. 
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GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC 
DESIGN (On Exhibition) 


OLGA M. SCHUBKEGEL, Director of Art 


Hammond Public School, Hammond, Indiana 
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N ATTEMPTING to write clearly and coherently 

about an area of art learning so broad in its 
scope and age levels of presentation as this, 
would require far more space than a magazine 
article would permit. Necessarily there must be 
much compression and many important omis- 
sions in recording this experience with design and its approaches 
from the lower elementary level through the senior high level. 





®@ Perhaps an overview of the educative processes involved will 
best serve as an introduction to the thoughts and methods em- 
ployed in the hope of producing creative thinking on the part of 
the boys and girls. 


® Primarily, this was to be an opportunity for exploring and 
experimenting with mediums and materials, both old and new 
in the experience of the child, for him to discover limitations, 
possibilities, inherent qualities, and textural differences, and 
observing his reactions and behaviorism toward his experiences. 
Attempts made, plans abandoned, fear and timidity supplanted 
by confidence and ease in manipulation, or frustrations and 
tensions resulting from a medium or material forced or not plastic 
enough for childish hands or intellectual grasp—all entered the 
picture to serve the teacher in her guidance program. 
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® Helping the child to let his ideas take shape meant appealing 
to his imagination, emotions, likes and dislikes, observations, 
techniques, and skills. This meant attempting to reach the child 
through the avenues most closely associated with age level 
capacities from play approach to conscious employment of color, 
line, form, rhythms. Kinesthetic coordination, tactile sensation, 
emotional conception, intellectualization—all intensified the 
learning process. 


® Subject interests within the child’s daily experiences, his 

home and school activities, sports, other learning areas, fantasy, 
escapes from realism—all were drawn upon. Purposeful 
nlanning to give a sincere and original expression to his in- 
dividual interest with freedom of selection of medium or ma- 
terials became each child's responsibility and fun. 


® Variation in choices of subject and expression on different 
age levels with boys and with girls was carefully observed and 
respected. Other influences at work as well as sex differences 
determined much differentiation in fantasy versus realism, pur- 
ism versus representation, two-dimensional as opposed to three- 
dimensional, flat against modeled, the emotional in contrast to the 


analytical. 


® Appreciation in the employment and the combination of 
materials and mediums in interpretation of the problems became 
a most essential factor in imparting a glow of satisfaction in the 
resulting product. To hear the children joyously exclaim over 
the satiny feel of metal, its gleam against the dullness of felt in 
juxtaposition, the beauty of the grain of natural wood, the 
pebbled texture of cork, the roundness or depth of modeled 
color, the velvety quality of tempera paint—all pointed to the 
learning process developing psychologically in the right 
direction. To see them lingeringly pass their fingers across sur- 
faces to get the enjoyment of feeling as well as of seeing, gave 
evidence that the tactile sense had aided the visual in their 
appreciation of consistency in selecting and combining materials 
and mediums. 


@ On the upper elementary and high school levels the problem 
of mounting designs for exhibit purposes needed to be con- 
sidered. This meant dealing with size, spacing, depth or 

(Continued on page 7-a) 

















AN INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBIT 
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, BOY, you got some pretty beads!”’ 
® “They look like Easter eggs.” 

@ “What're they made of?” 

® “Hey, Stan, lookit the swell beads!”’ 
® The members of the Seven-B art 
class crowded about my desk, each 
with a new question. I unclasped the chain which 
held my millefiore beads and told of the sticks of 
colored glass with flowers down through their centers 
like sticks of Christmas candy, of how the glass 
workers in Venice broke the sticks into short lengths, 
heated the pieces until they were soft, then fused the 
many designs together around a rod and rolled them 
in various-sized grooves until they were cool. 

® ‘My aunt went to school in Venice,’’ announced 
Antonia. ‘She can do drawn work and hemstitching 
that's like lace.” 

® ‘My mother has the lace cap that she used to wear 
in The Netherlands,"’ cried Gerrit. 

@ “You ought to see the samplers that my grand- 
mother made in Poland,"’ ventured Miriam. 
‘ @ “Humph, I've got a whole Ukranian dress, like 
they wear to parties and dances,"’ boasted Malonka. 
“I can bring it and show it to you if I don’t get it dirty 
or ripped.”’ 

® | remembered the glass case in the storeroom and 
I wanted to see Malonka’s dress, Miriam's samplers, 
and the other treasures about which they were all 
clamoring, so we planned an exhibit—an interna- 
tional arts and crafts exhibit, which would remind us 
of our art heritage from the countries which are our 
respective backgrounds. 

® Theresa brought a Deruta bowl and told us about 
her aunt's shop on the corner across the square from 
the magnificent cathedral in Orvieto. She also 
brought a blue and orange pattern woven bag from 
Perugia and a Della Robbia Bambino. Peter brought 
the lace cap, a Delft plate and a silver cup which had 
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recently come from The Netherlands as an anni- 
versary gift. This reminded Hermina of her doll, 
which she brought next day—an exact copy of the 
little Dutch girls who run to meet one in Volendam. 
Antonia’s aunt loaned us a pair of exquisitely hem- 
stitched pillowcases, a bag decorated with the Assisi 
birds in cross-stitch by the children in the Santa 
Clara orphanage, and a box of inlaid wood from sun- 
kissed Sorrento. Thure hesitantly offered a gleaming 
hand-wrought copper kettle, not quite sure that his 
grandfather was right in thinking it just as worthy to 
represent the crafts of Sweden as was Gustav's silver 
pin. Inga contributed a decorated bottle and Astrid a 
beautifully colorful hand-woven blanket from Norway. 
Otto brought a Dresden figurine and a piece of 
colored embroidery from Germany. Olga’s exhibit 
was her mother’s wedding apron of Russian lace and 




















COMES TO GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





drawn work, and Luboff’s was a wooden sledge and 
graceful horses which a neighbor had carved while 
they were waiting in Moscow for permission to come 
to join her father in America. Malonka’s costume was 
excellent in design and gorgeous in color. Her sister 
Anya had one also. One day they put them on and 
danced for us to the music of their Ukranian songs. 
Stella brought a piece of hand-woven patterned linen 
and a wide belt of braided Macremé cord which had 
been a part of her father’s gala costume in Poland. 
Sidney’s contribution was a hand-beaten silver basket 
from England, and Anna Marie’s a small plaster 
replica of the Lion of Lucerne, a carved wooden 
Swiss cow, and a handkerchief of Brussels point. 
Vahe’s and Arax’s soft eyes shone as they came carry- 
ing between them a package containing a blue and 
silver tapestry from Armenia. Francis brought a 
silver plaque of admirable design and workmanship 
from the hand of a French craftsman. Mary brought 
a square of gorgeous embroidery which her father 
had done when he was little boy in Czechoslovakia. 
® Miriam's samplers were exquisite and their his- 
tory was thrilling. The grandmother who made them 





was the daughter of a prosperous Jewish merchant. 
She had been educated in the trade centers of Europe 
and spoke the language of each. During the World 
War she was living in the home of her son in a Polish 
village and it was to her familiarity with languages 
that her family and many of her friends owe their 
lives. When the German soldiers came through the 
town she greeted them in their own Deutsch and 
when the Russians came they found her speaking 
their language and passed by with the command, 
“These people are Russian; spare them.’’ She was 
German, Russian, English, Hungarian, Polish, Italian, 
or French as seemed expedient. This was the most 
vital of the backgrounds of our contributions, but 
nearly every one had a history which, as Alex said, 
was ‘‘better’n a book outa the library.”’ 

® We placed the case in the hall outside the lunch 
room and soon had to organize a traffic squad to take 
care of the visitors. Labels were lettered by the class. 
New exhibits were added each day, by eager con- 
tributors, until our case was filled to capacity. During 
that week there occurred a parent-teacher’s meeting 
and parents were fully as interested as the young 
exhibitors. 

@ We have some twenty or thirty nations repre- 
sented in our school. These children of foreign 
parents, often themselves foreign born, are eager and 
earnest and are appreciative of their opportunities 
in a new world. Is there not a danger that our Ameri- 
can egotism and zest for things modern will fail to 
appreciate the good which has come to us from the 
Old World? As we look on the cathedral’s magnifi- 
cent spire should we despise its foundations and but- 
tresses? From these Old World art foundations, sincere 
in workmanship and ruggedly beautiful, may rise the 
glorious structure of our long awaited American art. 
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SKETCH IS FU 





TCH at John Marshall high school is 
both popular and stimulating. Each 
term finds responsive and talented 
students enrolled—new students with 
undiscovered ability, and old friends 
eager to reach out for higher goals. 
Sketch is an elective subject and has no required pre- 
requisite. Any student in the senior high school from 
the tenth through the twelfth grade may register for 
one or more terms. Consequently, the class consists 
of both beginning and advanced students. 





® I believe this is truly advantageous, for the be- 
ginner receives inspiration and help from the ad- 
vanced student. He soon becomes familiar with 
various techniques and mediums used. He also un- 
consciously assimilates a knowledge of the skill and 
training required to produce satisfactory results. He 
receives a broad interpretation of figure composition. 
He becomes aware of the methods used for achieve- 
ment of skill; of the necessity of correlation of mind, 
hand, and eye; of the necessity for true observation, 
and of the part memory plays in forming the creative 
concept. He not only learns to free his imagination, 
but he also learns to adapt it to composition arrange- 
ments suggested by everyday experiences. 


® Another advantage of such an arrangement is the 
fact that it breaks down formality, and encourages 
class friendships and pupil-teacher contacts that are 
helpful, healthy, and very desirable. Each day finds 
a group of sketch students in the classroom, volun- 
tarily admitted from study hall. Each day they will- 
ingly and enthusiastically accept additional assign- 
ments as work comes into the art department. A 
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Figure in light and shade masses 


student really feels that it is an honor to have been 
chosen for individual school work. There are so many 
school needs and individual assignments that the 
work is always interesting and exciting. It may be 
Homecoming, a Judge drive, Tag day, a convention, 
football banquet, or some special auditorium need. 
Whatever the need, there is always something for 
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Method of teaching figure drawing by Irene G. Roskilly—John Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


each student, regardless of that student's level of 
attainment. The course is based on the direct needs 
of the school, so subject material is always available 
and motivation is simple, for the student's interest is 
already centered in the school activity of the moment. 


® The first few weeks of the term mimeographed 
sheets are given to beginning students for reference 
material. These sheets are usually made by a senior 
art student and drawn from regular posed models. 
The standing and sitting figure, with simple methods 
for development of proportion and construction, are 
among the first reference plates needed. Often, 
students have had little or no training in drawing and 
are at a loss as how to begin, fearing their results will 
be comparable to that of a five-year-old. These refer- 
ence plates give them a basis from which to start. 
They select the stick, oval, or cylindrical figure, de- 
pending on their previous experience. Action, pro- 
portion, and the figure as a whole are stressed these 
first two weeks, with little mention of block-out or 
detail of parts. When the figure as a whole is under- 
stood, attention is given to head detail, hands and 
feet, and only when the student senses the need for 


this study. Reference plates are here again given to 
students as detail construction is studied. The whole 
figure is kept constantly before the attention of the 
student. A week’s study of head detail is followed by 
longer poses of the complete figure. These reference 
plates are not only helpful but very inexpensive, for 
the art student makes the stencil and the commercial 
department runs off the desired number of class 
copies at a minimum cost of approximately two cents 
per hundred copies. 


® In order to eliminate the feeling of shyness, in- 
feriority, and repression that pervades a sketch group 
the first week, and to aid free expression, students’ 
work is neither criticized nor corrected. They are told 
that they may destroy their work if they care to, or 
that they may keep it for reference, that they might 
judge progress at the close of the term. New students 
are not asked to pose until they have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the ease and unconcern with which 
senior members model; to relax from the tension of 


self-consciousness due to strangeness of the group and 
the subject. 


® The work is presented as a game rather than as a 
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Designers and Cartoonists, an outgrowth of the Sketch Class. Helen loves to design 
and is interested in fashions. The little Dutch figurines were the result of costume 
research at the Main Library—getting material for the Junior Operetta, ‘Tulip Time”’ 


serious venture. Marks are eliminated until the close 
of the term. As the students are introduced to simple 
methods of procedure for figure drawing, and as they 
become acquainted with simple techniques in this 
unrepressed atmosphere, fear is overcome and they 
enjoy working together. Class criticism is then intro- 
duced weekly. No names are attached to drawings 
exhibited. The criticism is always positive, con- 
structive, and general in tone. Student appraisals 
are always encouraged. Often small weekly five- 
minute tests are given to determine just what help 
each student needs. Later an individual conference 
helps the student over his difficulty. 


® A variety of mediums and of papers is always 
used. Pencil, charcoal, pastel, pen, and water color, 
are introduced as soon as possible in the term, so that 
the work may not become monotonous, and so that 
the student’s understanding of techniques may be 
enlarged. Change in size and type of drawing paper 
used by the student is also frequently made. Thus the 
student adapts his drawing readily to varying scales 
of proportion and secures effective results in a simple 
manner. Each student feels free to select the material 
he prefers whether it is the ordinary nine- by twelve- 
inch construction paper, or the eighteen- by twenty- 
four-inch bogus paper. He also selects the work of the 
week he wishes to offer for criticism. 


® When the single figure is mastered fairly well, a 
sense of proportion gained, and understanding of 
correct technique acquired, then the double pose is 
introduced. Frequent memory and quick action drills, 
interposed with longer sketch, aid the student in 
securing confidence and consistent development of 
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John and Robert use 
their sketch to cartoon 


skill. After the double pose, simple compositions are 
developed. 


® The students are encouraged to leave the art 
room and seek composition material elsewhere in the 
building—the classrooms, school cafeteria, audi- 
torium, little theatre, and corridors furnish excellent 
composition material. Outdoor sketching and museum 
visits are encouraged when the weather is suitable. 


® Hall exhibits during the term create interest in art 
activities and serve to stimulate the class members. 
Students are eager and proud to have their work dis- 
played—more so to have contributed to some definite 
project in a given department. 


® To enable art students to know just how work of 
professional artists is submitted for exhibition, an art 
exhibit was conducted at Marshall this past term. A 
group of senior students and a group of faculty mem- 
bers acted as judges. The printing department cor- 
related with the art department and printed the award 
ribbons, judge ballots, and students’ entrance labels. 
The work of advanced students was entered in the 
first group and the work of beginning students in the 
second group. Wood carvings and soap models were 
judged on the same basis. The student body and the 
parents were very much interested in this project. It 
served as an incentive to greater effort on the part 
of art students and created a greater interest in gallery 
visits. 


® A number of senior art students serve independ- 
ently on the Judge staff, Cardinal board, and senior 
committees. When their skill has developed sutftficient- 
ly, they find their services are often needed by the 
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Figure Composition—Sketched from a group in the dressing room the night of the Senior Music Production. 
This art student was a supervisor of one of the acts. John Marshall High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


school and the community. Sometimes they are paid 
for these services in the community. Often they are 
not. Never are they encouraged to receive remunera- 
tion for the school service. School credit or recogni- 
tion is always given for such service, however. For 
example, this past spring, seven members of the 
sketch class were selected as student supervisors 
when the senior music department put on a produc- 
tion. Senior orchestra, chorus, glee clubs, choir, 
physical education, and art departments—all parti- 
cipated in this festival. Each of the seven senior 
students was placed in charge of one of the settings. 
Each one designed the setting and costumes to be 
used for a number. These varied from an Indian back- 
ground and a ‘‘Make-believe’’ number (with enlarged 
shadow silhouettes) to a modern number and a 
cathedral setting. The sets were completed in minia- 
ture first with miniature figures, sketched from actual 
models to scale. These were used on a miniature 
model stage for placement and lighting effects. They 
were used constantly during the rehearsals by the 
director, the stage mechanics, and the performers. 
This eliminated unnecessary explanation of plans 
and helped participating groups in making costumes 





and getting initial groupings accurately placed in a 
short period of time. The art students not only de- 
veloped the settings and supervised each group 
making the costumes, but they also were responsible 
for their group back-stage the night of the production. 
The pleasure and approval of the audience was their 
reward for their effort. 


® One of the senior art boys contributes cartoons to 
Sparks magazine, sponsored by the Automobile 
Association. A senior girl sketches every Wednesday 
night for “Town ‘n Gown” night in Minneapolis. 
Several students have their work in a traveling exhibit 
of the Little Gallery at the University of Minnesota. 
Another is represented this year in “Young America 
Paints.”’ 


® The sparkling vitality and enthusiasm of students 

in creative expression offers each day a new chal- 
lenge, and presents eager youth ready for guidance 
and service. May each student create and contribute 
only beauty to life! To inspire each student and to 
accept the challenge is a teacher's privilege of 
sharing, and the opportunity that makes her work 
happy and purposeful. 
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CASE 
(W. P. A.) 


Illinois Craft Project 
of Chicago 


Easily constructed, 
requires little and 
inexpensive 
material, and 
takes a small 
space to exhibit 
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Boxes of varying sizes and shapes 
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tubes, discarded boxes, and colored 
paper can be used for display forms 
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Movable screens with hanging or removable shelves have proven of much value in exhibitions of the Department of Art, 

Teachers College, Superior, Wisconsin, for many years. See the September 1937 Schoo! Arts, pages 22 and 23, for com- 

plete building details for exhibition screen with hanging shelves. The above shelves show additional removable shelves 
with more display space 
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Proper mounting and framing increase the beauty of the sketch by at least fifty per cent. Students should learn to cut, 
mount, and frame their best work. (A few well-mounted and framed pictures are more effective than the “many chart’ exhibit) 
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“Three-dimensional composition using 
various materials.’ Howard Balthasar, 
Co-op Junior, Miss Annette Eden’s class. 


“Three-dimensional composition using 

various materials.” Miss Josephine 

Ector, Co-op Junior, Miss Annette 
Eden’s class 


Contributed by Alan K. Laing, Professor 
of Architectural History, University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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These two plates showin 
design. Top design by 


Josephine Swift's class, University of Cincinnati, Ohio. Contributed by Alan K. Laing, University of Cincinnati 


“Victorian window treatments” were beautifully displayed against the fabric that inspired their 
harlotte Dale, Co-op Senior. Bottom design by Betty Brooks, Co-op Pre-Junior; Students of Miss 
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THE “ONE-MAN” SHOW of Joe Ligammeri 


BETTY HOWARD 
Instructor, 
Illinois Art Project 





Horse Race by Joe Ligammeri 


URING the month of April, 1940, an exhibi- 
tion of children’s work was shown at the 
Illinois Art Gallery, 211 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. This work was done in 
Settlement Houses, Y.M.C.A.’s, and Boys’ 
Clubs throughout the city, and classes 
were taught by artist-teachers employed on 
the Illinois Art Project, Works Projects 
Administration. 





@ One of the outstanding features of the exhibition was a group 
of twenty paintings by a fourteen-year-old boy who attends art 
classes at Chicago Commons. This boy, Joe Ligammeri, had never 
taken any interest in art until about eighteen months ago when he 
entered an art class conducted by Betty Howard, a Chicago artist, 
employed by the Illinois Art Project. Miss Howard immediately 
recognized an unusual talent in this boy and gave him much of her 
time and attention. She has been an inspiration to him to work and 
study in this particular field in which he seems so talented. 


@ Joe's paintings in this exhibition were the center of interest of 
all who attended and requests were made to purchase his paint- 
ings. By the end of the month all of his works had been sold and 
requests for copies were coming in. The money received from the 
sale of his paintings has enabled Joe to buy materials with which to 
produce other works and has given him a feeling of confidence in 
himself and the things he does so well. 


@ Joe spends much of his time after school hours in visiting the 
studios of artists, viewing their work with much interest. He spends 
many hours at the Art Institute studying the works of the old 
masters and of the present-day artists exhibiting work in the various 
shows at the Institute. He makes trips to Field Museum to study 
animal forms, which he uses constantly in his paintings. His paint- 
ings show remarkable feeling for line, color and design. Joe's 
ability to analyze a painting is startling. He knows what he likes 
and why he likes it. He has an excellent collection of prints of both 
the old masters and modern artists which he has been accumulating 
for many months. 


@ This fourteen-year-old Italian boy, Joe Ligammeri, is studious, 
has an alert mind, gets remarkable results from his brush and 
paints, and at present is so wrapped up in art that his work brings 
forth comments such as, “This boy has something!’’ ‘‘We’ll hear 
more about him!" 


@ Will this “spark of genius’’ be developed further? Will this 
boy become one of our outstanding American Artists? Only time 
will tell. 
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Abstractions by Joe Ligammeri 

























TISTS have one-man exhibitions. Why 
not one-man exhibitions by art students in 
high school? This type of exhibition may 
be compared to the work of the soloists in 
the music department of the school. 
Students who have outstanding ability 
may exhibit their work in this manner. 





@ The student who elects art in high school usually 
has a preference for certain types of work. Gloria 
takes every chance possible to draw figures and fash- 
ion designs; George designs aeroplanes; Jim draws 
cartoons; and so on down the class list. Why not 
encourage Gloria, George, and Jim to work along the 
line of their preferences? These preferences may 
very well be the starting point for individual exhibits. 


@ Each student who desires to participate, and it 
should be on a voluntary basis, selects his subject, 
decides on the manner of working and the material 
to be used. He produces a certain number of pieces 
that will look well together. These may be drawings, 
paintings, craft work, or sculpture. When the student 





s THE 
» “STUDENT 
EXHIBITS” 


MARGARET REHNSTRAND 
Art Teacher 
Central High School 


Superior, Wisconsin 


* 
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Dorothy Martin 
and her sculpture 


has completed the work he mounts and arranges his 
exhibition. 

@ The photographs on this page show the beginning 
of a one-man exhibition planned by Dorothy who 
enjoys carving, drawing, and modelling animals. 
Dorothy will continue to work with animals. 


@ This type of work may be carried on over a period 
of time, even for an entire year. However, certain 
students may be ready to exhibit after a short time. 
It could be planned so that there would be a different 
student’s work exhibited every two weeks. Interest is 
aroused by changing exhibits. 


@ The exhibits might be placed in one part of the art 
room reserved for that purpose, in the school library, 
or in the halls of the school. 


@ The individual exhibit would not take the place of 
the general exhibit of class work. However, the indi- 
vidual exhibits may be shown with the regular work. 
This type of exhibit stimulates class work and leisure 
time activity in art athome. Occasionally, unsuspected 
ability in a certain type of work is discovered. 
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GARDENA HIGH SCHOOL ART 





HE art project of Gardena High School comes 
of age this spring; twenty-one years of con- 
sistent effort in acquiring fine, representative 
canvases of Western Artists. The “harvest’’ of 
those years consists of fifty-three original paint- 
ings of outstanding artists which enrich the 
walls of our library, auditorium, and class- 
rooms. The collection is now a valuable one, 
mounting into thousands of dollars; but what of the intangible 
values of mind and spirit, which are basic in evaluating any 
activity connected with educational institutions? We who have 
watched the project grow from its inception to its present develop- 
ment, think it is of great enough value in these intangibles to 
warrant its continuation, exacting though its demands in time, 
energy, enthusiasm, and expense. Perhaps, indeed, these are 
the very ingredients which contribute most to its effective virtue. 
Any project that can enlist such devotion for a long period of 
years from a school and a community has certainly proved its 
worth. 





@ The project started in 1919 with a senior class that had made 
fifty dollars from its class play and wanted to leave a farewell gift 
to the school. Other classes had presented good prints, well 
framed, which we still enjoy in our classrooms, but fifty dollars 
was the largest purse any class had had at its disposal. The prin- 
cipal, J. H. Whitely, had the vision to suggest a search for a gen- 
erous artist who would part with a good canvas for that small sum. 
That artist was Ralph Davison Miller, and his “Valley of the Santa 
Clara” with its golden meadow high-lighted by a clearing, cloud- 
swept sky, hung in solitary splendor for a year in our bare-walled 
auditorium. Then, successively, were added canvases by Jean 
Mannheim, Edgar Allen Payne, and Hanson Puthuff, making a 
little oasis of beauty in the auditorium. 


@ Up to this time, each class had to be sold anew on the prop- 
osition of using class funds, so laboriously earned by class plays 


'1Gardena High School, a school of the Los Angeles City School District, is 
located in the small town of Gardena, about twelve miles southwest of Los 


Angeles. 
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Mr. Whitely, Principal of 
Gardena High School 


and founder of the exhibit 








and other money-making ventures, for a purchase of whose es- 
thetic and enduring value they were more or less nebulous. The 
community also was somewhat dubious of the venture, outspoken 
citizens occasionally suggesting that more practical gifts would be 
of greater value to the school, but Principal Whitely and several 
of his staff tactfully influenced each succeeding class toward the 
continuance of the picture project and the enthusiasm of students 
and townspeople increased with the growing impressiveness of 
the collection, until today it is wholeheartedly supported by both 
school and community. 


@ In those early days, indeed until 1928, senior class teachers 
took their entire class for a day’s inspection of art galleries and 
artists’ studios in Los Angeles and surrounding cities. It was no 
small responsibility for the teacher, but a great thrill to the class. 
One group went over to visit Jack Wilkinson Smith's studio one 
day, and he was working on a glorious painting of melting snow, 
quick running brooks, and dazzling spring sky. The students were 
instantly determined to own that canvas. They went into a huddle 
and before the astonished teacher could remind them that they 
must not make any final commitments, the president of the class 
walked up to Jack Smith and said, ‘‘We have two hundred dollars, 
will you take it?’’ Mr. Smith grinned and said, ‘‘Yes,"’ so that was 
that. He not only sold the picture to them for that ridiculous sum, 
but he put a hand-carved frame upon it and came out to school to 
unveil it with proper ceremony, very gratifying to the class. That 
was the year Fred Hogue of the Los Angeles Times made a talk 
to the student body on Western artists and gave us an editorial 
in the Times. So Gardena was gradually getting recognition and 
encouragement in her art venture. 


@ Another class twice visited the studio of Carl Oscar Borg, 
where it acquired one of his most dramatic pictures of the Grand 
Canyon; a picture in which he does not attempt to paint the terrific 
depth but suggest it by painting the misty north rim far, far away, 
and a rock-ribbed hill in the foreground beyond which you intui- 
tively sense the yawning immensity. On the first visit to Mr. Borg’s 
studio, he spent hours showing the fascinated youngsters his 
collection of medieval weapons. So great was their absorption that 

















A Permanent 


Exhibit 


Gardena High School collec- 
tion includes 53 pictures 
representing outstanding 
American i Among 
them are: 


Along the Arroyo Seco— 
William Wendt 
Beethoven—Carl Wostry 


Weeping Over Jerusalem— 
Dean Cornwell 


Girl in Brown—Will Foster 


Cornish Inn—W. Elmer 
Schofield 


The Lily—Will Foster 
Before the Wind—Armin 
Hansen 


he invited them back to see his Egyptian collection, acquired dur- 
ing his several years with the Phoebe Hearst Archeological group 
in the Valley of the Kings. 


@ Benjamin Brown of Pasadena was also very generous of his 
time and experiences with our classes. Once he showed his entire 
collection of etchings and another time his snow sketches, hastily 
made in the high Sierras with dabs of paint along the margins 
for color guides, all of which he took back to warm, sun-filled 
valleys to build at his leisure into his world-famous snow pictures. 


@ Again and again Jean Mannheim, also of Pasadena, welcoming 
our boys and girls to his studio, showed them his many canvases, 
favored them with rich reminiscences of his long career, and di- 
vulged tricks of the trade, as he described certain illusions he gets 
by the witchery of color under his skilled brush. These intimate 
contacts with great painters were of inestimable value to the 
young people. Indeed, whenever they mention high school days 
in their now busy, adult life, they invariably recall these visits as 
the richest experiences of those days. 


@ In 1928, we started our purchase prize exhibits, bringing the 
artists and their paintings to the school, instead of taking the senior 
class to the artists. This innovation was at Hanson Puthuff's sug- 
gestion, following the custom of Springville, Utah, which has 
followed this plan for many years, acquiring one of the finest 
school collections of paintings in the United States. 


@ This purchase prize exhibit method of selecting pictures is 
infinitely more complicated and difficult than the former plan, but 
correspondingly richer in experiences and cultural values for the 
entire student body and community. Every senior in school and 
all the faculty members are on committees with a definite piece of 
work to do. Printed invitations to exhibit are sent to all the first- 
class artists we can hear of in Southern California. We do not go 
far afield because shipping rates are so high that they are pro- 
hibitive. Then there is the collection of the submitted paintings, 
always a hundred and twenty-five or more, their hanging and 
lighting, and the assembling and printing of the catalog. 


@ We open the exhibit each year the Tuesday evening after 





Easter with a dinner and reception at which we entertain artists 
and art lovers of Southern California to the number of five or six 
hundred. To put over this big undertaking takes the entire faculty 
and senior class. We have hired cooks in the kitchen, of course, 
but all the table setting, decorating, and serving is done by the 
seniors under faculty supervision. Then there are car routing and 
parking, checkroom, and reception committees. Before the open- 
ing night, we try to acquaint all the seniors with the catalog of the 
exhibiting artists and their paintings, so that they will be intelligent 
in showing our guests the gallery. Well, everybody is tremendous- 
ly busy, but also tremendously thrilled and happy. Our master 
of ceremonies is always a leading artist, and a jolly one, who knows 
the art colony thoroughly. The artists are all introduced and held 
up to gentle raillery which gives us outlanders a pleasurable sense 
of intimacy with the great and the near-great, and which the 
artists themselves seem to enjoy or they would not come back for 
more, year after year. Incidentally from this dinner we clear a 
hundred dollars or so to swell the senior purchase prize fund. 

@ Following the opening night, we have many group teas at 
which the seniors act as hosts and hostesses, so they really get a 
good social experience out of it as well as familiarity with art and 
artists. The gallery is open to the public and well attended every 
day from eight to five, three evenings a week from seven to nine, 
and every Sunday afternoon from two to five, under senior and 
faculty supervision. Our townspeople throng the galleries through- 
out the exhibit, bringing their friends from outlying towns. It is 
proving a unifying community project; one in which there is great 
joy and no grief. 

@ The exhibit is on our walls almost three weeks and during 
this time the seniors, who will soon vote on prize canvases, hear 
many talks on pictures by artists and critics. Two pictures are 
purchased, one by the winter graduating class and one by the 
summer. The balloting is a critical time for, although the students 
are generally thoughtful and serious and show remarkable judg- 
ment in picking pictures, there are occasional classes in which 
there are individuals with more leather-lunged leadership than 
appreciation of art. A bally-hoo has several times almost stampeded 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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PUPPETS ON EXHIBITION 


VIRGINIA WILLICUTS, Supervisor 


AST spring my sixth grade pupils decided to give a play 
to entertain their parents and friends. ‘The Nightingale” 
by Hans Anderson was chosen because of its fine literary 
qualities, pleasing characters, and setting. 


@ This project was carried through the spring term of 
twelve weeks and was presented at the end of the school 
year. The work was carried on in the reading, language, and art 
periods. The pupils also spent much time outside of school hours 
working on the project. 


@ The following is the procedure for the preparation of the play: 


I. Choice of story 


1. Delightful literature 
2. Pleasing scenes 
3. Interesting characters 
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... A SIXTH GRADE UNIT 


Duluth State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 


II. Writing of play 

III. Collecting pictures showing Chinese architecture, dress, 
interiors of homes, etc. These were exhibited on a large 
screen 

IV. Arranging a library of books ready to be consulted on Chinese 
customs and art 

V. Discussion of ways to present the play. This took much con- 
sideration. It was finally decided that this certain play would 
be most attractively presented in miniature 


@ A stage 20 inches wide by 36 inches high was provided. The 
scenery was painted on a strip of paper 24 inches by 30 feet. This 
was made into a roll which unrolled as it was run through the 
frame at the back of the stage. 


@ The different characters were represented by tagboard 























figures cut free-hand and dressed in painted paper costumes. 
These were fastened to flat wooden sticks. 


@ The stage was elevated so that the floor was above the eyes of 
those in the audience. The back half of the floor was open. 
Through this opening, the pupils raised their figures and had them 
moving, bowing, and turning this way and that. As the pupils 
manipulated the figures, they spoke the part for each. Children 
have much ability to handle such. Each member of the audience 
gazed intently at the little figures as they moved about and they 
listened intently to the voices that seemed to come from these 
miniature actors. 


@ As is the custom with such performances, the announcer, the 
curtain raisers, the electrician, and the mechanics for moving the 
background scenery, all had their parts to perform. 


@ Construction of figures: 


1. Free-hand cutting of figures from tagboard 
2. Dressing of figures 


@ Designs for costumes were drawn on water color paper with 





crayonex. This included the decorations of scrolls, flowers, and 
other designs. 


@ The whole was painted over with water color. The crayon 
work stood out clearly because crayonex acts as a resist to water 
color. The gorgeousness of the colors was brought out by much 
use of gold crayonex and gold water color paint. 


3. Scenery 


@ Trees, flowers, statues, palace, bridges, etc., were all outlined 
in crayonex then painted over with water color. 
Outcomes: 
Art 
An improvement in the manner of expression. Design con- 
sciousness further developed. 
Literature 
An added interest in fine literature 
Better oral reading—careful attention being given to a clear 
voice, correct pronunciation and articulation 
Citizenship 
ve cooperation. Respect for the rights and the work of 
others 








THE “STUDENT AT WORK” EXHIBIT - Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Gloucester, Massachusetts, for general information. 
famous fishing ports. 
pertaining to fishing in a seacoast town. 


HELMY E. BUTTS, 


Art Supervisor 


FOX D. HOLDEN, 


Superintendent 


Horses, squirrels, and dogs 
seem to be popular subjects 
to model by these sixth grade 
children. The objects are 
done in clay and painted with 
enamel paint. From the 
Krieger School, Miss Martin, 
Teacher 





This frieze was an outgrowth of the study of New England fishing industries. Much material was sent for to Boston and 


Postcards were also sent for in order to get local color from those 
Great enthusiasm was shown in studying boats, the drying of nets, and other various activities 
Postcards showing reproductions of paintings of Gloucester boats and other 
typical scenes of the waterfront were obtained. As a finished piece of work it is extremely childlike but has a great deal of 
strength in color, a feeling of space and depth of the water. 


Krieger School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mrs. M. Shrader, Grade Teacher, 6B Grade 


Its outstanding values give it carrying power. From the 
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An interest in the houses seen from the classroom windows inspired this group to want to do a frieze of the entire view 

from their windows. It is a particularly interesting one, showing the school grounds which are extremely attractive with a 

stream, a bridge, and beautiful trees. Much study of perspective was done, since the buildings were rather difficult to do. 

Most of the buildings were below eye level. The drawing was carefully carried out, and water color was used to complete 

it. The children were extremely proud of this piece of work and showed great interest in doing it. The frieze was done by 
a seventh grade group. From the S.F.B. Morse School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mrs. E. Misner, Grade Teacher 
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These characters of Pinocchio were modeled in clay by an eighth grade boy and painted in soft ‘‘Walt Disney” colors. 

Enamel paint was used which has given them a fine protective surface. The figures are beautifully modelled and are 

extremely sculpturesque in the roundness and solidity. Gepetto measures nine inches in height, the others being a little 
smaller. From the C. B. Warring School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mrs. C. Bock, Teacher; Kenneth Reichardt, Pupil 





DESIGNING for PAGEANTRY at Mardi Gras in New Orleans 





Peacock costume worn by Mildred Taylor— 
E. McMain School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


N NEW ORLEANS, costume designing is de- 
signing for pageantry since the very elaborate 
Carnival season includes a series of pageant 
balls (thirty-two to be exact). Because of this 
gay festival season, there is unusual opportunity 
for the creation of costumes, scenic effects, 
and original decoration. Designing for such 
pageantry lends itself with ease to the art 
classes of McMain High School, since I take 

an active part in designing these pageants and naturally know 
their age-old routine. In working with the students I have found 
that designing just for the sake of designing has very little value 
and holds little interest for the young student, but when he realizes 
that his creations of costumes or masks or decorative materials will 
someday become an integeral part of one of the beautiful pageants, 
the response towards such designing becomes a live, spontaneous 
activity. 

@ Since the Carnival season plays such a vital part in the lives of 
the people of New Orleans, it is quite natural that we should 
— at least one project a year given over to designing for Carnival 

alls, 


@ There are many detailed steps involved in the planning of such 
pageantry, first of all, a suitable theme or subject is selected, one 
which will offer inspiration for further development. This is fol- 
lowed by research, sufficent enough for authenticity, yet adaptable 
to creativeness. The costumes planned for are: 


. The Captain (the official director of the ball) 

King 5. Maids (six or eight) 

Queen 6. Pages (two or four) 

. Dukes (six or eight) 7. Lieutenants (six or eight) 

. Dancers (who furnish entertainment, within the pageant) 

. The Krewe (The body of the organization —from 100 to 200 
members) 


@ For those students who are interested in stagecraft, there is 
ample opportunity for the building of miniature stage sets upon 
which the routine of the pageant may be planned and rehearsed. 
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Girl's headdress 
for East Indian 


—metallic paper, 
coarsely colored 
powdered tinsel 





When an occasion arises for decorative necessities such as the 
grotesque masks used by a group last year, the students set to work 
creating and producing the needed decorations. 


EAST INDIAN DANCING COSTUMES 
(Using alternate coloring of cerise and turquoise) 
Girl Boy 

Skirt—silver metal cloth Coat—silver metal cloth 
Underskirt—(a) cerise tarlatan Trousers—(a) cerise taffeta 

(b) turquoise tarlatan (b) turquoise taffeta 
Bodice— (a) cerise taffeta Girdle—jewel cloth 
(b) turquoise taffeta | Collar—jewel cloth 
Decorations—Metallic paper and coarse tinsel, large bells from 

baby rattles 

Hoods—of masks match trousers 


PEACOCK COSTUME 

Bodice—girdle and cap blue-green metallic paper( cloth backed) 
Skirt—turquoise blue china silk 
Decorations—real peacock feathers 
Peacock Eyes—metallic paper 
Slippers—painted turquoise with poster paint 

@ At present with the aid of several students we are well under 
way in the making of masks for the next year’s Carnival season. 

@ Wouldn't you be thrilled if you sat in an audience with five 
thousand others and saw your very own costume designs, scenery, 
or masks come to life before your very eyes? 





Costume. Materials 











MASKS with HEADDRESSES oea perers, MeMain High School, New Orleans, La. 





MASKS WITH HEADDRESSES AS MADE BY STUDENTS 
OF McMAIN HIGH SCHOOL 


Masks in the making 


1, 


WN 


ODNHD wi 


Lumps of wet newspapers pressed into oval or head shape 
form base for working 


. Cover with clay and model mask 


(Headdress modeled separately using same plan) 


. When modeling is completed—clay still wet, cover clay with 


cellophane (torn strips); this insures perfect removal of mask 
from clay model 

Apply first layer of torn wet paper without paste, two layers 
soaked with paste later 

Permit to dry overnight 

Attach mask and headdress with pasty-torn strips of paper 
When dry, paint as desired with glossy household paint 


. Cut openings for eyes, mouth and nose 


DECORATIONS FOR MASK AND HEADDRESS 


Materials 


a. 


Metallic paper the same as used for window display adver 
tising 


. Coarsely powdered tinsel, all colors (silver is the best for 


sparkle) 


Glue (paste will not work) 


. Cut paper into circles, twist in the center, apply glue on 


under edges, and place where desired—this gives the 
startling effect of jewels 


As a finishing touch apply the tinsel with glue to give a more 
glittering effect under lights 

Attach a cloth hood to the back of the mask for practical 
wearing purposes 
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NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


MARIE FALCO 


Art Director, Young America Paints 









































IHE main object of an exhibition is to 
acquaint the general public with what 
is being achieved in the particular 
field represented by the exhibition. 

@ By request, this article is on the 
value of national exhibitions of chil- 
dren's school art. 


@ Due to the many difficulties involved in handling 
the mechanical side of a national show, of necessity 
the Young America Paints Exhibitions have to be 
limited to work in the easel category. Unfortunately, 
lack of space prevents hanging of murals, which is 
regretable, since excellent work has been accom- 
plished through class collaboration in portraying 
historical events and local scenes. 


@ The visitors for the most part take the show 
seriously and realize that the work must not be judged 
by adult standards, but as a spontaneous creative 
expression of childhood and youth. 

@ Not the least interested visitors are the children 
themselves. They come in groups or singly with 
their elders. There are no perfunctory glances so 
often seen in our art galleries. To behold their eager- 
ness as they move from booth to booth and to over- 
hear their comments demonstrates that art in schools 
is more than worth while for it enables the children 
to enjoy the pleasure of expressing themselves on 
paper by means of color, whatever the medium, be it 
crayon, chalk, water colors, tempera, or finger paint. 
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@ These national shows weld our school art, so to 
speak, for a picture from Buffalo may have as com- 
panions contributions from Chicago, Dallas, and 
Seattle, since a national exhibition brings collectively 
work from schools all over the country. As this 
particular showing is held in New York, it allows 
people from miles around to see what is being done 
in other sections of the United States. Later the pic- 
tures are used as traveling exhibits in groups of 
fifteen, twenty and more, as desired. This gives those 
in the Northwest an opportunity of seeing what is 
going on in the Southeast, for due to our great dis- 
tances, comparatively few in the West are able to 
attend conventions in the East, and vice versa. 


@ A national exhibition stimulates interest in school 
art. It demonstrates how the imaginative child lets 
go, and how the practical child depicts reality in all 
its details commensurate with the young artist's skill. 
Humor, love, religion, politics, and even horror are 
included in the scope which the young people en- 
visage. These national exhibitions are a constant 
revelation to the laymen, who see the souls of our 
children disclosed in their work. 


@ Fortunately, the copied pieces are no longer much 
in evidence. Nor is the teacher’s domination im- 
pressed on the pupils as was so strongly in the past. 
On the contrary, the child's flow of imagination, his 
individuality, his freedom in expressing himself, 
command attention, whereas the occasional copy, 
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while often wonderfully well executed, does not 
arouse the same interest as does the work of the child 
who went his own way rejoicing—the child who is 
himself, who believes in himself, young as he is—the 
child who tries to put in his drawings the thoughts that 
perhaps have tormented him or who, perhaps, vis- 
ualizes his dreams with paint and brush, oftentimes 
his only means of giving vent to pent-up feelings. He 
is creative and calling on his dream world for the 
material which actual experience has denied him. 
His work is honest. It evolves from his innermost 
consciousness. Let us not quibble about the quality. 
Could our youth retain this honest freshness—this 
daring to be honest (it takes considerable courage at 
times)—surely, many ills of this world would lose 
their power to sting. 

@ Frequently I am asked ‘‘What about prizes?” I 
don't believe in prize contests. They mean that the 
talented child is exploited at the expense of the 
plodder or the one not so gifted. For puffed-up 
Johnny, with superior home influence and the 
advantages gained by travel, may crush poor little 
Willie's beautiful nature through discouragement. 
Willie, who seemingly has nothing and yet who has 
everything worth while but is too young to realize it. 


Have we an 
Prion Art ? 


We certainly have an Ameri- 
can Art. Let us keep it so 
and I refuse to be influenced 
by foreign encroachment. 


'By Edward Alden Jewell, 
published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York 
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Thus grows the inferiority complex and when the 
roots become too deeply implanted, they can never 
be completely eradicated. 

@ Perhaps I have allowed my feelings to deflect 
the course of this article, but the work of these 
children does not represent so much paper and media 
to me. I respond to the personality behind the work 
and as I write it is difficult to separate the one from 
the other. 

@ The attitude of the press toward these exhibitions 
of children’s work is most gratifying and heartening. 
While five years ago it was more one of curiosity 
and facetiousness, today the showings are reviewed 
for the most part with the same seriousness as is 
accorded the art shows of matured artists. 

@ Edward Alden Jewell, eminent art editor and 
critic of the New York Times, in his review of the 
Fifth Annual Exhibition, stated that much of the work 
was “‘gratifyingly fresh, original and inventive.” 

@ A word about installation. When space is limited 
and pictures numerous, I have found the most satis- 
factory method is to hang each division, elementary 
(including kindergarten), junior, and senior high, 
according to color value irrespective of subject or 
medium. 
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JOSEPH V. KOTZIN, Art Teacher 
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Wilson Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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A section of the exhibition—note variety of subject matter 


VER since the opening of our school in 1928 we 
have had an exhibition of school activities. This, 
the idea of our principal, Mr. C. Dudley, was 
primarily intended to acquaint the parents, rela- 
tives, and localities with the school in all its aspects 
insofar as would be possible considering the 
conditions. 


S 


@ The original aim of the exhibition, which is held each spring, 
has remained constant but the exhibition itself has grown and 
developed both in size and inclusiveness. 


@ Students’ work in all subjects is put on display. Work in 
each subject for each grade from the 1-A to the 9-B is exhibited 
in the classrooms and corridors of all three floors. Various clubs 
have demonstrations in their clubrooms. Performances are also 
given in the auditorium. 


@ These performances, which illustrate the work and achieve- 
ments of the various clubs, are given three times during the 
evening in order that as many as possible of the 5000 visitors may 
see these demonstrations. 


@ Every teacher is present for purposes of explaining work, 
meeting parents, and other incidentals. The greater number of 
routine duties, however, are attended to by the students. 


@ The teachers find it beneficial in getting the visitors’ responses 
to the work displayed; for from comments, the teachers are able to 
judge to some degree whether the course material is pertinent, 
whether individual students are doing their best, and whether 
particular parents are interested in the school activities of their 
children. 


@ The entire wall space in the corridors of all three floors is 
used in displaying all the work. About 14,000 square feet of wall 
space, exclusive of the classroom exhibits is taken up with the 
display. Every course offered in the school has student work 
explaining the course content and work problems. 


@ The above is a general description of our exhibition. 
following is an explanation of the art item. 


The 


@ The best work of all the students is displayed in the halls and 
in the art rooms. There is usually not enough space to receive all 
the work selected. However, in choosing the work for exhibition a 
definite attempt is made to make the display representative of the 
student body. We try to avoid exhibiting too many pieces by a few 
individuals. 


@ The work is kept on display for several weeks after the night 
of the show in order that the pupils themselves have more time to 
judge, evaluate, and assimilate the results of the school activities. 
The exhibition serves as a tangible indication of what pupils should 
expect to meet with in courses and clubs. 


@ No two exhibits are ever alike in subject matter because 
different problems are given the same grades. What with the 
School Arts Magazine's suggestions, the matter of variety in 
subject is easily met. 


@ About 500 different art pieces are exhibited and about 300 
different individuals are represented. The enclosed photographs 
showing only sections of the art work, reveal the variety of subject 
matter. 
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A view of the corridor, show- 
ing the manner of hanging 
the temporary bulletin boards. 
Also note use of the wall space. 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High 
School, Philadelphia 


THE KING SNEEZES 





NE of the finest examples of cooperative effort on the 
part of faculty and children was the operetta, “The 
King Sneezes,"’ by Jessie Thomas, given by the pupils 
of Bywood School, Upper Darby. 

@ In the first place it was started in plenty of time and 
the initiative was on the part of the teachers, not the 
administration, though there was abundant support from that 

uarter. 

Te The pictures show the excellent work done by the Art depart- 
ment. The panels are 4 by 10 feet. The material was adapted from 
numerous books and pictures and was planned and sketched in by 
the Art Supervisor of the Upper Darby grade schools, and the art 
teacher in Bywood School. The painting was done by the children. 
The panels were carried upstairs to the art room and selected 
pupils worked on them over a period of four weeks during the 
regular art period and after school. Tonal tempera was the 
medium used. 

@ The scenery was painted on beaver board which had been 
attached to wooden frames by the Manual Training department. 
This group of boys working under their teacher also cut the door 
frames and put them on hinges. This department also made and 





By JESSIE THOMAS, Directed by ALICE GERTRUDE JENKS 


Assisted b 
Elizabeth Blackwood, 
Painting scenery; 
Dorothy Brinkerhoff, 
Coach of speaking parts; 
Grace E. Craven, 
Making costumes; 
Mary E. Cross, 
4th grade dance; 
Howard E. Langkammer, 
Scenery and properties; 
Anne Siren, 
3rd grade dance; 
Betty F. Shuman, 
Properties and 
accompanist; 
Helen P. Wise, 

es. 
Margaret Tennis, 
Principal of Bywood 
School, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 


painted the trays for the bakers and the tailors, arranged the 
electric effects, built the ‘Wishing Fountain,” etc. 

@ A number of the costumes were furnished by the children, 
many more came from the ‘“‘costume closet," but new ones, too, 
had to be made and the Home Economics department was most 
generous in time and interest, working for the success of the event. 

@ During the physical training periods the children learned the 
dances and practiced the games that formed pleasing interludes 
in the action of the operetta. 

@ The music of the operetta was practiced during the weekly 
chorus periods scheduled for each grade and small groups of 
special characters met the music teacher before and after school. 
This was true, too, of the speech teacher who coached the speaking 
parts. The audience commented on the clear enunciation of 
the children. 

@ These were the procedures up to the last week before the per- 
formance. Then the scenery was put in place, a background was 
painted and placed for the “Wishing Well,” and the lights were 
installed. Rehearsals of the whole group were held and a dress 
rehearsal for the student body was given the day before the parents 
were invited. 


TRAVELING ART EXHIBITS emmy aszorr, Sec., Minnesota Artists’ Association 





HE Minnesota Art- 

ists’ Association is an 

organization com- 
posed of artists, resident 
throughout the state, and 
its primary purpose is to 
arouse interest in con- 
temporary art and make 
the public more art con- 
scious through a program 
of education and exhibi- 
tions. It endeavors es- 
pecially to introduce Min- 
nesota art to Minnesota 
people, at the same time 
stimulating and encourag- 
ing the growth and devel- 
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opment of Minnesota art 
and raising its standards. 
To help carry out its pur- 











pose and program the 
Association inaugurated a 
series of Traveling Art 
Exhibits, and for the past two years shows have been sent to com- 
munities large and small, throughout the state. As a result, many 
people who do not have the opportunity to see modern art, much 
less understand it, have been given the chance to see original 
paintings by the best known artists in Minnesota. It is the first 
time in the history of the state that a program of such magnitude 
has been attempted. 

@ In order to broaden the scope of interest throughout the state 
the first step was to find a group of individuals whose affiliations 
covered the state. The Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
through its Fine Arts Departmeni, was willing to undertake the 
sponsorship; and with their splendid cooperation and backing the 
venture has proved a highly successful one for all concerned. 
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@ In assembling the shows notice is sent out by the Association 
to all its members to bring in oils, water colors, and prints to the 
Association Headquarters, the Harriet Hanley Gallery. From 
these pictures the Exhibition Committee chooses a representative 
and varied selection, showing different techniques and methods of 
working, as well as a range of subject matter. Each exhibit con- 
sists of oils, water colors, and a few prints. They are carefully 
selected and must maintain the high standard which the Associa- 
tion requires. In order to lighten the weight of shipments and to 
avoid breakage of glass, the water colors and prints are covered 
with cellophane, an experiment which has proved satisfactory. 
All pictures are framed and ready for immediate hanging upon the 
walls of exhibition rooms. Last year two shows of twenty-five 
pictures were sent out, and this season, due to increased demand, 
three exhibits of thirty pictures each were sent. Descriptive ma- 
terial in mim aphed form is prepared by the Association and 
forwarded, in advance, to every town sponsoring an exhibit. Short 
biographical sketches of the artists, and explanatory remarks 
about each painting, are included in this material which is used as 
a basis for local lecturing and publicity. 

@ During the interval when the Association assembles and packs 
the shows, a volume of letters goes out from Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, 
Chairman of Fine Arts, Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
describing the shows and outlining probable dates and schedules. 
Few places had ever heard of Traveling Art Exhibits, and fewer 
still had ever had one. Prints had been circulated, not original 
paintings. Letters, therefore, had to be convincing to demonstrate 
the advantages and opportunities of an exhibit of this kind. Now 
that the exhibits have become an established fact, communities 
are familiar with them and are expecting and planning ahead for 
other shows next year. Also towns that were not solicited, learning 
of the character and value of the exhibits, have written in for in- 
formation. In regard to dates and schedules the exhibits must 
necessarily progress between nearest railway points. This results 
in the least possible expense to each sponsor, since each town 


(Continued on page 10-a) 
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PERMA 


PRESSED CRAYON 
FIRM—RICH IN COLOR 




















sod 
FREE ILLUSTRATION AND DECORATION 


SING WITH BRILLIANCY AND COLOR BY USING 


ARTISTA WATER COLORS No.03 PERMA PRESSED CRAYONS 


THE NEW, ROUND, THREE PIECE BOX pEeRMA HAS A PERFECT TEXTURE THAT IS 
CONTAINS A BRILLIANT COLOR WHEEL FIRMLY PRESSED, SO AS TO GIVE A RESULT 


PALETTE, A SECTIONAL MIXING TRAY, THAT IS FIRM AND SMOOTH, WITH AN EVEN 

AND A ROOMY WATER PAN. THESE ALL LINE OR MASS AS IS NEEDED. 

FIT TOGETHER INTO A COMPACT BOX. peRMA CRAYON CAN BE SHARPENED TO A 
COLORS ARE ARRANGED IN SPECTRUM FINE POINT OR BLUNT POINT, OR USED WITH 

SEQUENCE AS IN THE COLOR WHEEL, A BROAD SIDE OF THE CRAY- _ 

MAKING COLOR TEACHING A PRAC- ON. 
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TIGHT COLORS |\Lag 
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TICAL, ORDERLY AND CORRECT METHOD THE FIRMNESS AND RICHNESS 
OF ACQUIRING COLOR KNOWLEDGE. = oF COLOR MAKE PERMA THE 
THESE BRIL- IDEAL COLOR FOR 

j}  LIANT COLORS @ FREE ILLUSTRATION PRESSED 
a Soma Y @ DESIGN AND APPLIED WORK CRAYONS 
AND GIVE ponnertpesientban = a 
UNUSUAL RE- em  onaay «SE 
SULTS IN A @ APPLIED CONSTRUCTION WORK 
MINIMUM. OF BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
TIME. 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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You NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS 

































YOU TRY IT | 


SO TRY A Gree 


DRAWLET PEN 


We want you to try a Drawlet Pen for letter- 
ing and drawing. We'd like you to try it with 
our compliments because we feel that you'll 
find Drawlet Pens the easiest-working tool you 
have used. Each pen has the adjustable res- 
ervoir that “stays put” wher- 
ever you want it and presses 





bstectrvuk 







back into position after it has 
been salad for cleaning. Send 
for your Drawlet Pen today. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
76 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 


DRAWLET PEN 
FREER RERRERP REBAR 











BE AN ARTIST 


MARION DOWNER 


Illustrated with 

sketchesby the author 

and photographs of 
artists’ studios. 


A successful com- 
mercial artist dis- 
cusses in a warm, human way twelve 
fields open to the free lance artist 
and the chances of earning a living 
in each. A completely new kind 
of vocation book. 





High School 
Age and Over 





LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Publishers 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


Please send copies of BE AN ARTIST to: 
EE ee eT a ee 
Address .... 

City... ae . State 


Ship C. O. D......... Check or Money Order Enclosed 
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TYPE SPECIMENS by William Longyear of Pratt 
Institute and Designer for Commerce and In- 
dustry. Published by Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Inc., New York. Size 834 by 1134 inches. 
Price, $2.50. 

This book is a storehouse of type alphabets in- 
valuable to artists, letterers, advertising designers, 
art directors and students. The book with its 80 
pages showing 90 complete alphabets, with 
numerals, in varying sizes, also gives pages of 
rules and decorative material, and much helpful 
information on and its use. 

The spiral binding at the top of the book per- 
mits it to be placed easel form on the desk for use 
and reference. 


PENCIL BROADSIDES, by Theodore Kantzky. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New York. 
Price, $2.00. 

A pencil study book showing two dozen pages 
of illustrations by the author-artist who “‘paints”’ 
with his pencil. To those art educators who have 
criticized the pencil for its limitations, this book 
will show a broad stroke technique producing 
powerful rendering with the pencil, allowing for 
versatile creative expression. The illustrations 
themselves are excellent examples of offset print- 
ing, reproducing an exceptionally wide range of 
tonal values, giving the effect of actual sketches. 
The illustrations include simplified steps in forming 
the subject and will prove a valuable addition to 
any art teacher's library. Size 914 x 12 inches, 
about 40 pages with coil back finding, easy 
opening pages. 





WINSOR & NEWTON'S 


“SCHOLASTIC” 


WATER COLOURS 


in Half Pans $1.35 doz. 


In 3-Inch Tubes 20c each 


WINSOR & NEWTO 


|, On Om Om: ae ie ane 
31 Unior Square West 


New York, N. Y 


Manufactured in England 
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NEW. ee SMALL COMPACT PRINTING 





Art training, to be well rounded, should 
include a working knowledge of repro- 
duction by printing. 


The NEW Vandercook Art Printing 
Unit makes prints that bring out fine de- 
tail. Compact, small, easy to operate and 
maintain —inexpensive, too! 


Projects in poster design, greeting 
cards, book jackets, calendars—all may 
be carried through to actual reproduction 
of the original. And students gain the 
extra skill that comes from a knowledge 
of paper selection, mixing of colors, prop- 
er margins, and arrangement. 


Mail the coupon today for complete 
information . .. No obligation, of course. 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Dex tren f Education « 200 Elmor 


ES AND DEALERS IN 


COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in “the 
center of convenience”’, McAlpin 
guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 


1 block from 
Penn Station 
and Empire 
State Bldg. 
. 
B. & O. Motor 
Coaches stop 
at our door. 
e 
LARGE 
BEAUTIFUL 
ROOMS WITH 
PRIVATE BATH 
FROM 


$3 SINGLE, 
$4.50DOUBLE 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Mansgement 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 
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Art Printing Unit. 


1t Aéds art T INSTRUCTION 


No. 0 Vandercook School 
Art Printing Unit 


_ 
— 


Without obligation, please send complete information on the Vandercook 





Elizabeth, N.J 
School 





Address 





SA-541 


HERE and THERE 


with Summer Schools 


The expanding Universal School of Handi- 
crafts, Rockefeller Center, New York City, will 
offer six new courses this Summer to meet chang- 
ing needs in school curricula. Emphasis is being 
placed on the use of Discarded Materials, Mari- 
onettes, Silk Screen Printing, Florentine Repousse 
and projects for the Preparedness Program. 

Summer sessions are especially stimulating 
because so many art instructors enroll from all 
sections of the United States. The school has 
trained students from forty-four states and four- 
teen foreign countries. Average enrollments 
this year exceed that of 1940 by one-third, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Edward T. Hall, 
director of the school. Just ask for SS-1. 


The Hollywood Art Center School located at 
1905 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, will conduct Summer Classes during June, 
July and August for teachers and art students who 
may come to California for a brief visit. Short 
term sessions will be divided into six weeks each 
covering the subjects of the principles of Costume 
Design, Pattern Drafting, Fashion [Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Drawing 
and Painting, Sculpture and Ceramics, and Car- 
tooning and Animation. There are now increased 
demands for qualified students in all these 
branches of art. 

Henry Lovins, Director, announces that these 
classes will be under the instruction of nationally 
known e 

Partial Scholarships will be available during the 
Fall for a number of students who may find it 
necessary to earn | of their tuition. Bulletins 
and Schedules be available upon written 
request to the AF, Request SS2- for further 
information. 











AQUA PASTEL 


@ A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO PAINT 





No. 208 “SCHOOL ART” AQUA PASTEL 
ASSORTMENT, shown above, consists of eight 
round sticks, selected ploment colors, water sol- 


uble, ina metal box wi 
edges. A true art medium at 
especially for the classroom. 
Sample Box of 3 Sticks, free to Art Teachers. 


otver (WEBER) “sctoot art” prooucts: 


Semi-moist Water Colors, Tempera Show Card 
Colors, Malfa Oil and Water Colors in tubes. 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
Catalogue Vol. 700, on request. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Makers of America’s Finest Artists’ Colors Since 1853 
OIL-WATER - TEMPERA - PASTEL - AQUA PASTEL 
Artists’ Materials Drawing Materials 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


hinged lid and turned 
Now cost, designed 
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HIGGINS offers 


draftsmen and teachers of Mechanical Drawing 


symbols. For more aid to you, write for a copy today. 


FREE this unique, authoritative aid to 


This 30-page booklet on “Drafting Standards Accepted and Proposed” is free to 
professional draftsmen and teachers of Mechanical Drawing who formally request 
copies on their Company or School letterheads. It is available to others at 25c per copy. 

It contains a professionally correct exposition of drafting standards in sketches 
and written instructions, including a page of proposed standards not to be 
found elsewhere in printed form, and a chapter giving the latest official welding 














The Art Institute 
of Chicago 


Six Week Summer Session 
June 30 - August 8 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 
For Catalog, address Lloyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








Mrs. Jay Hambidge and Mrs. J. E. Norwood 


announce the first session of the 


Jay Hambidge School of 


Dynamic Symmetry and Weaving | 


in the heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
JULY 1st through JULY 31st 
For Teachers, Artists and Craftsmen. Write SECRETARY 
for information about school and scholarship. 
BETTY’S CREEK, RABUN GAP, GA. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


DEGREE COURSES .. . . Architecture, Art Education 

CERTIFICATE COURSES .. Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 

38 Strupros—90 Instraructors—S4tn Year 


Catalog on Request 








JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
School of 


RINGLING *“«: 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion 
Arts, Interior ecpaaiaes in sunny Florida. Faculty of 
outstanding artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling 
Museum. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. 
ges yf low cost. Write for catalog and folder 


“In Florida Sunshine.’” Address: V.S. Kimbrough, Pres. 











SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
SCHOOL 


RINGLI NG OF ART 


(Schoo! of John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art.) 
Announces 9 weeks summer term for artists, art teachers, 
art students, and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina—-4000 feet elevation. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Board, room, tuition $200. Winter 
School, Sarasota, Florida. Write for general catalog 
and folder “Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 

Apvpress V. S. Kimproucnu, President, Sarasorva, Fra. 
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In the last few years, a group of young Cali- 
fornia Water Colorists have attracted nation-wide 
attention by winning important prizes and dis- 
tinguished teaching posts, both in the East and 
the West. San Diego, California, is lucky this 
summer in having been selected by them as the 
site for an intensive seven weeks’ summer course, 
June 26 to August 15, in cooperation with the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego. 

Millard Sheets, Phil Dike, Phil Paradise, Mil- 
ford Zornes, Tom Craig, and James Couper 
Wright will come to San Diego on successive 
Wednesdays for two-day meetings with the 
students. Rex Brandt will teach the class each 
Friday, coordinating the fresh inspiration gained 
from the others. Wednesday morning there will 
be a special talk by the guest critic; following this, 
the class will leave for the painting site. The 
group is necessarily limited to forty persons. 
Registrations must be made early, before May 15. 
Living accommodations must also be arranged 
for in advance. San Diego State College will 
allow three credits for the course. 

The fine collections and regular programs of the 
Gallery are always an inspiration to the student. 
To make this summer still more memorable, 
Reginald Poland, the director of the Fine Arts 
Gallery, announces a National Water Color 
Exhibition with a two hundred dollar purchase- 
prize, and other awards. This is a jury show, 
open toanyone. There will also be a retrospective 
Water Color section, and another representing 
Oriental Water Colors. 

San Diego has established itself as an attractive 
summer residence for artists who seek advanced, 
specialized work, and a delightful place for a 
holiday. The beautiful seacoast and mountains, 
semi-tropic vegetation, and industrial develop- 
ments offer a great variety of fine subject 
material. Ask for SS-3. 


. . . 


The Jay Hambidge School of Dynamic Sym- 
metry and Weaving will open for its first session 
July 1 and continue through July 31, at Betty's 
Creek, Rabun Gap, Georgia. 

The school is open to teachers of art, art 
students, and craftsmen. Two courses will be 
offered this year: Dynamic Symmetry and Weav- 
ing. Students are expected to enroll for both the 
courses offered, as they are interdependent. 

Dynamic Symmetry will be taught in the school 
as a practical, scientific basis for design in all the 
arts. These classes will be conducted by Mrs. 
J. E. Norwood, who has had eleven years’ practice 
in using Dynamic Symmetry, and is an experi- 
enced teacher. Designs made in Dynamic Sym- 
metry classes may be woven into fabrics. 

Weaving will be taught by Mrs. Jay Hambidge 
and her assistants. Instruction will cover the 
entire process, from washing of raw wool to the 
finished material. Mrs. Hambidge first learned to 





Junie 26 FINEARTS GALLERY Aug § 


THREE DAYS A WEEK—SEVEN WEEKS 


STUDY WATER COLOR IN CALIFORNIA 


New inspiration each week from nationally 
known prize-winning teachers 

TOM CRAIG MILLARD SHEETS 

PHIL DIKE JAMES COUPER WRIGHT 

PHIL PARADISE MILFORD ZORNES 


Coordinated by REX BRANDT 


Classes strictly limited .... Register by May 15 
Fine Climate—Outdoor Symphonies—Special Lectures 


Ce"MASTERS 


SCH OOTL SUMMER SESSION 
INTERIOR @© DESIGN ¢ JEWELRY 
SILVERSMITHING e CERAMICS 
CATALOG « CREDITS © July 5— August 30 
815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS.— KENMORE 8952 











te e June 30 to August 22 
Courses 

Fascinating Direct-Project 

2-week periods to fit vacation plans. Write for catalog. 


SUMMER CLASSES 
Special Methods 

for art and other teachers. 

classes In Commercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating, 

Industrial Design, Painting, etc., for everyone. Laid out in 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 South Michigan Avenue, Suite $-5, Chicago 





THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Field School of Indian Art 


at SANTA FE Asie, 
July 28—Avugust 23 | | | | | | | | | 


Director . . . Kenneth M. Chapman 


Address: Registrar, U. of N. M., Albuquerque, New Mexico 


WOODBURY-ROSS 


SCHOOL AT OGUNQUIT ON THE MAINE COAST 
DRAWING-STRUCTURAL DESIGN- 
SCULPTURAL COMPOSITION-PAINTING 
Director, George K. Ross, 132 West Fourth St., N. Y.C. 
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weave trom the Greek peasants in Athens, Greece, 
and has had many years as a practical weaver. 
Instruction in carding and spinning will 
given by an old mountain woman, to whom the 
art has been handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Request SS-4 when writing for additional 
information. 


TAOS 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Emil Bisttram, Director 
SUMMER ART COURSE: Closses in drawing, paint- | 
| 
| 








ing and Dynamic Symmetry, color theories, composition 


and design Field work and studio Models. 


Lectures. 
| June 1st to October 1st 
Write for Catalogue A 


| Secretary, TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Box 46, Taos, 





Grand Central School of Art 
DRAWING PAINTING es aly | DESIGN 
ILLUSTRATION ANATOM CARTOONING 
ADVERTISING FASHIONS VINTERIOR DESIGN 

Individual Instruction by faculty of eminent artists in large 

skylight studios. Day & Eve. classes inter School 

catalogue on request. Register now for New York City 

Summer classes Edmund Greacen, N. A.., Director. 

7030 Grand Central Terminal New York City 


HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL 


Costume Design, Pat- @AxWy, Cartooning and Ani- 
tern Drafting, Fashion 4, mation, Commercial 
lustration, Interior Le Art, Sculpture and Ce- 
Decoration, Drawing ramics. Send for Fall & 

and Painting Summer Schedules. 


HENRY LOVINS Est. 1905 No. Highland 

















Director 1912 Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
School of Design for Women 
97th Year. Design, illustration, 


interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Stage- 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTatoc. 


1328 W. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


LANDGROVE PAINTING GROUP 


TENG BERGEN, LANDGROVE, VERMONT 


Season July 6—Aug. 30 
MERTON LEGGETT-GWILLIAM, Instructor 
Folder on Request Address until June 15th 
THE PUTNEY SCHOOL, Putney, Vermont 














VACATION ART STUDY 


HIGH IN THE PAINTABLE BERKSHIRES 
@ A PAINTERS CLUB Large Studio Barn. 


omplete facilities for expert art instruction. 

Beginners and advanced. . . . Weekly rates. 

@ EXCELLENT RECREATION POSSIBILITIES, 
near water. 


Write for FOLDER 


BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course for 
beginners or advanced students. Fashion Drawing, 
Desien, Sketchine, Life. Styling, Fashion Writing. 
Fabric Analysis, Textile, Stage & Screen Design, In 

terior Decoration, Window Disp!ay, Men's Fashions Draw 
ine, Drapine, Grading, Dressmakinx. Professional methods. 
Teacher Training. Approved ag Seapets. Day & Eve. 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SUMMER SESSION «¢ JULY 7 to AUG. 15 


A six-week summer course in Art. 
branches of Public School Art Methods, Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Illustration, Design and Ceramics, Lectures on Art 
History and Appreciation. 
courses for Teachers and Supervisors of Art and for High 
School students in preparation for an Art career 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS @ SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY © SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


Instruction in all 


Graduate and Undergraduate 


Send for Summer Bulletin 











ROSE NETZORG KERR 


RETURNS TO SYRACUSE 


Because Mrs. Rose Netzorg Kerr proved out- 
standing in her part in the Art Educator program, 
the College of Fine Arts at Syracuse University 
announces that she will have a return engagement 
in the co summer program. She will present 
courses in : Cosi Contemporary Design and 
Costume Rendering. Formerly Director of Art 
Education at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Mrs. Kerr has studied at 
the Chicago Art Institute, the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, and the Traphagen School 
of Fashion in New York. Mrs. Kerr is also con- 
tributing editor of School Arts Magazine in 
which her articles appear from time to time. An 
inspection of the Graduate School registration 
figures, for the Summer Session in Art, reveals an 
increasing growth of post-graduate enrollments in 
advanced art work of the several departments. 
The courses of instruction are listed under five 
major headings, viz., Art Education (P.S.A.), 
Painting, Illustration, Design, and Interior Decora- 
tion. Other noteworthy items of interest are, the 
improved working space provided in the studios, 
an evening class featuring Art Anatomy instruc- 
tion combined with Life drawing, the introduction 
of an air-brush technique in connection with 
Advanced Poster Design, the continued popular- 
ity of the out-of-door sketching classes in water- 
color and oil-painting mediums, the sustained in- 
terest in Ceramic Sculpture and Pottery, Interior 
Decoration and Stage Design, Portrait, Figure and 
Still Life oil-painting and charcoal classes and 
the opportunity for several avenues of expression 
in Creative Design work. All work is conducted 
under the careful and constant supervision of the 
instructors. 


The 1941 Summer Session is for six weeks, 
beginning July 7 and ending August 15. 


For further details ask for SS-5. 





ATFAMAMAAAXM 


# The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





Summer Sessions 


JUNE 30 


TO Graduate and undergraduate 
AUG. 8 courses in painting, art history, 
, drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry, crafts, supervision and 
administration. Art forums and exhibitions, 


4 
\ 
4 
\ 
a gallery talks, and illustrated lectures. 
\ 
4 
‘ 











Opportunities abound for cultural, recre- 
ational and other activities. Excellent living 
accommodations. Expenses moderate. 


For further information and 
catalogue address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 113 Burrowes Building 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


PATATATrYASY 





Summer Session 4 I 
JULY SEVENTH To AUGUST SIXTEENTH 


featuring 


eo HENRY LEE M°FEE, Pasneing 


1940 Guggenheim Award W inner 


e NORMAN EDWARDS, Design 
’ < 
SPECIAL COURSES IN ANIMATION 
COMMERCIAL ART AND COSTUME DESIGN 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES 











SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 


214-216 East 34th Street, New York City 
Conducted by URBICI SOLER 
clay modeling, stone cutting, wood carving, 
life drawing, terra cotta, casting 
SUMMER SCHOOL at LAKE PATZCUARO, MEXICO 
Make Application Now 











WATER COLOR PAINTING 


WITH HARVE STEIN 


On the New England Seacoast, JUNE 23—AUGUST 29 


Fitth Year of Successtul Teacher Training in Modern Water Color 
Methods by a Nationally Recognized Water Color Painter 


For Information Write SECRETARY 


HARVE STEIN WATER COLOR GROUP 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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A ROYAL ASSORTMENT OF ‘ 
27 DIFFERENT TIPS fj, 


“A 
squans 
er Fon 
Fear 

o 
OVAL 


they load with a dip,are easy to keep clean and 
handle ink or thin poster colors without readjusting 


Rola 
o 


$i your poster work 
and simplify pen sketching 
as no other tools can 


Both feeders are made 
of tempered steel and 
hinged sothey can be 
wiped clean..:theycarry 
100% more ink or poster 
color and control it 
with perfect stroke. 


CAMDEN 
njiusa 


Manufacturers of Speedball pens. Speedball inks, Speedball Linoleum Cutters 
< Speedball Text Books , are Linoleum Blocks , Brayers, Pressesaw 
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The sculpture school conducted by Urbici 
Soler is like a workshop, and is a continuation of 
similar schools he has had in Munich, Paris, 
San Francisco, Mexico City. 

To quote from Soler: ‘The work of the teacher, 
in the school which I have founded, is no more 
than to awaken a restlessness and a craving in 
the student. Lofty ideas and artistic preconcep- 
tions are wholly abandoned; they are of no 
significance in this school, more accurately 
termed a worskhop, which a school of sculpture 
must necessarily The pupils labor in the 
studio of the teacher, where their work may be 
constantly measured by that of their instructor.” 

Students work from the nude part of each day 
and the rest of the time do stone carving, wood 
carving, fire terra cottas, cast in plaster, and learn 
to “point.” Exhibits are held frequently that 
students may have opportunity to sell their work. 

This summer the school will go to Lake Patz- 
cuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. A term of six weeks 
will cost one hundred and ten dollars, coverin 
board and room and tuition. Transportation oa 
—- will be provided by students. Ask for 


* * . 


The Woodbury-Ross Summer School of Paint- 
ing studio is —, yam the water's edge in 
soe Maine. 1 village with its 
ermen and their aA, a tidal river and rocky 
shore cliffs all provide painting material from the 
studio, while a short distance inland, rugged farm- 
land, woods and mountains are easily reached. 

The 1941 staff includes Director George K. 
Ross, Instructor in Painting; Robert L. Bertolli, 
Instructor in Drawing; Leo H. Cole, Instructor in 
Three Dimensional Design; Elizabeth Ward 
Perkins, Instructor in Applied Psychology of 
Observation and Motion Picture Drawing; 
Eleanor Marston Ross, Instructor and Organizer 
of Extra-Curricular Acitvities; Paul St. Gaudens, 
Instructor in Sculptural Composition. 

The school evaluates work by its usefulness to 
each student, but a formal record of credits—in 
clock hours of attendance, educational require- 
ments, etc., is available for transfer to other 
institutions. 

The dates—July 7 to August 16. For complete 
information ask for SS-7. 


Tucked away in a beautiful valley in the highest 
of the Berkshires in the quaint little old village of 
Berkshire, Mass., is Blake Studios. 

Blake Studios, under Leo B. Blake, offers 
vacation instruction of immediate practical value 
to teachers and supervisors. Selection from the 
following art courses may be made to suit the 
individual needs of each student: How to use and 
teach the use of oils, water colors, pastels, char- 
coal, pen and ink, and pencil—Use of color and 
theory of color—Costumed Life drawing and 
painting—Still ad my Cero paint- 
ing—Composition bject drawing—lIllustration 
and figure composition—Commercial Art—Ad- 
vertising layout, Lettering and Posters—and 
Linoleum block prints. 

These courses comprise an art training fitting 
teachers for schoolroom instruction and dem- 
onstration and letters certifying number of hours 
devoted to study and rating on courses taken will 
be given to teachers deserving same. For further 


details ask for SS-8 


. * . 


The Summer Term of the Ringling School of 
Art will be held from June 23 to August 23 in 
Little Switzerland, North Carolina. There, in the 
heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains, a fine moun- 
tain lodge has been secured as a summer home 
for the school. 

With Donald Blake, Loran F. Wilford and Guy 
Saunders as instructors, course will be offered in 
Landscape, Life Drawing, and Painting, Still Life, 
Portrait, Illustration, Advertising, Design and 
Layout, Lettering, Dress Design, and Fashion Ilus- 
tration. Credits earned at the Ringling School of 
Art have been accepted by every college and 
university to which they have been sent. Art 
teachers who do not have time to develop their 
own art, except during the summer months, will 
find an ideal combination of work, rest and recrea- 
tion. For more complete information ask for SS-9. 


(Continued on page 10-a) 








“Invaluable for 


quickly set-up exhibits” 


With BRAQUETTES weekly exhibits are no 


trouble at all! Alert teachers are letting 
BRAQUETTE solves their display problems. 
Adjustable to any size picture quickly. Takes just 
@ few minutes to change an entire exhibit. 
Attractive . . durable . . safe . . compact — 
100 may be easily stored in a desk drawer. 
Send for literature. 


At your Art Dealer, or send $1 (money-back 
guarantee) to Dept. D. 


> f 225 FIFTH AVENUE 
raque @ NEW yorRK. NY 









The BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


MARINE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


ADVERTISING AND LETTERING * DESIGN 
AND COLOR -¢ POTTERY, WEAVING, 
JEWELRY, LEATHER CRAFTS 


EMMY ZWEYBRUCK IN PERSON FOR COLOR 
N TEX AND ADVERTISING, INCLUDING 
PLEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 


TEACHER TRAINING AT ALL LEVELS 


six WEEKS FROM JULY 14th, SPECIAL SHORT 
OURSES ACCEPTED. PROFITABLE INSTRUC- 
fiON ATA VACATION | CENTER. STUDEN 


INSTRUCTORS FROM LEADING ART SCHOOLS 
For Catalog and Information Address 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















Announcing ft 


The twelfth annual 
session of the Penland 
School of Handicrafts 
Hand Weaving, Pottery, Carding, 


Spinning, Dyeing and many other 
crafts. 




















Rupert Peters, Director summer sessions 
Edward F. Worst, Mrs. Axel Sommer, 
Mrs. Margaret Bergman, Eugene Deutsch, 
Mrs. Peggy Jamieson. Other outstanding 
instructors. June 23—August 23, 1941 
Pottery instruction available May 15 to September | 
Students who wish to may come and use our 
63 any time after May 1. 
Plan now to come to Carolina for the summer 
PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North na 


THURN 









SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 
A NEW MEANING GIVEN T0 DRAWING AND PAINTING 


PORTRAIT @ LANDSCAPE e¢ STILL-LIFE 


h year 
14' | folder on request 
EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 


LIFE e 





Summer Courses.. HANDICRAFTS 


Specialized training in creative arts 
and handicrafts that meet the needs 
of the individual teacher and school. 
30 Courses - Faculty of 20 - Small Groups 
Day, Evening. Moderate Fees. Free Catalog 


UNIVERSAL 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO Bidg., Radio City, N. Y. C0S-0163 
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TEMPERATURS © ONTROL 
DFC burner equipment 


reputation on precision control 
DFC Keramic Kiln | 
burners” are designed to pro- 
duce a clean flame. At the same 
time they can be regulated to 


features. 


produce a reducing or oxidizing ) 
flame, accurately and easily, 
under complete and positive | 
control by the operator. 


a 


be Natural or Artificial 
Gas, Fuel Oil, or Kerosene 


White for Bulletin 361 


hes 
/DENVER FIRE CLAY 
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Try the Burgess way, it’s 
easy for the teacher and fun 
for the pupil. 

Beadcraft, Cork, Craft- 
Books, Fibrecraft, 
Leathercraft, Modern 
Plastics, Metalcraft, 
Model Building, Wood 





WRITE 


BURGESS 
Handicrafe 










Carving, Metal Tapping, 
Braiding. 

Write for our free catalog. 
It’s full of illustrated ideas 
and new projects for use in 
your classroom. 


ome. E,180N. 
Wabash Ave 
Chicago, i il. 








on KERAMIC KILNS made its { 





FROM THE GROUND UP 
Just Published . . . This handbook in photographs by YORK 
HONORE details exactly how to dig the clay, form it, fire 
it, glaze it—with plans for the home construction of kiln and 
wheel. Diagrams, 44 photos, 6 x 9 inches, $1.00. 
To examine a copy ON APPROVAL, write 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 E. 48th Street, NEW YORK 
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THE CHILDREN’S GALLERY 
(Continued from page 291) 


fantastic things executed in the art classes of the 
public schools were shown in conjunction with 
the Surrealist show from the Museum of Modern 
Art. This demonstrated the interesting fact that 
similar currents are found in the work of children 
and that of adults even before the children are 
exposed to the adult patterns. The fact that a 
painting executed by a Grand Rapids child had 
been purchased by the Museum of Modern Art 
expressly for this Surrealist collection, served as 
strong emphasis to the fact of spontaneous, simul- 
taneous, and similar expression. 


@ On the other side of the argument is the fact 
that following some important adult exhibition the 
children’s work will show evidence of influence in 
that pattern similarities appear. But it is refresh- 
ing to note that the influence is such an assim- 
ilated one that the children’s work is in no sense a 
replica but rather a translation. An exhibit which 
exercised a most profound influence in the matter 
of space arrangements, etc., was that of the 
Frobenius collection of prehistoric cave drawings. 
Also in connection with the Frobenius sketches, 
the children, perhaps because they recognized a 
familiar attitude of freshness in the primitive 
drawings, proved to be leaders in stimulating 
interest in the exhibit among the people at large. 


@ The children’s gallery as such developed out 
of an annual exhibition of children’s work spon- 
sored by the schools and housed in the gallery 
for the first time some ten years ago. Miss Vera 
Wilson, Miss Marian Creaser, and now Mrs. 
Lucie Ann McCall, all heads of the art department 
of the Grand Rapids Public schools, have done 
much to further this development of gallery and 
school correlation. The annual show has grown 
from a small affair to an enormous collection of 
work which once each year fills every exhibition 
room in the Grand Rapids Art gallery. When the 
annual show proved a drawing card of tremendous 
public interest, the idea of a year-round gallery 
with changing exhibitions was conceived. Now 
in its sixth year, the children’s gallery has made 
another advance in that it has moved into much 
expanded quarters where the monthly exhibits at 
the gallery may be more extensive and intensive. 


GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC 
DESIGN ON EXHIBITION 


(Continued from page 297) 


projection and background. It was almost like 
planning a mural to fit an arbitrary wall space. 


@ Each mount had to lend relatedness in size, 
color, and spotting to unify the over-all span. 
The flat two-dimensional graphic designs required 
no further planning than spacing and dynamic 
arrangement. For the plastic designs, however, 

rojection had to be considered. This was 
imited to not more than one inch from the surface 
of the mounting board for two reasons: (1) to 
avoid the unpleasa™! feeling of thrusting out 
beyond a comfortable ‘and convincing distance to 
the eye and so destroy unity; and (2) to facilitate 
handling and packing. 


@ The senior high level students assumed entire 
responsibility for entering their mounts in the 
exhibit. In class discussions they listed the sub- 
jects that most interested them on the blackboard. 
They decided it would be fun to work in groups of 
twos and threes and 1 their skills and interests 
in materials required to work out their choice of 
problem. From the sketches to the final labeling 
and punching of the mounts it became their 
cooperative effort. While the work was in 
progress interest became so intense, as each 
contribution added to the realization of final 
production of their idea, that the students partici- 
pating were bringing in their friends on a daily 
tour of inspection. Here was developing apprecia- 
tion, cooperation and social adjustment, respect 
for workmanship, tools and materials, evaluation 
and constructive criticism in the most natural 
and “‘citizenlike”’ way. 


@ The accompanying photographs of repre- 
sentative design products have their limitations. 
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The whole story about 
Dixon “Best” Colored 
Pencils is in the name. 
Its leads are strong, 
satin-smooth... of 
even texture .. . bril- 
liant, permanent col- 
ors. You can see the 36 
“Best” colors at a 
glance on a folder 
offered free to 
art teachers. Just 

write to: 








School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J5 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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That will be your comment when you try 
CHAR-KOLE, the spanking new manufac- 
tured charcoal. CHAR-KOLE'S 414 "x 4” 
sticks are blacker, smoother, stronger, lots 
less expensive than the product you've been 
using. Send 35 cents in stamps or coin to 
Dept. SA-541 for full-size 12-stick box, 
postpaid anywhere in the United States. 


\ WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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THE PATRIOT 


Strong, clear-cut is the American 


ZREAD ON ME? 
S ‘. 
Spirit when dramatized by Lino- 


leew Block Printing. The above subject is from 
a block cut by the American-made 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 
SPEEDBALL White Surface Blocks were used 
and the Water Soluble SPEEDBALL Inks were 
used in proofing the block. Remember the 
complete line of SPEEDBALL Block Printing 
Supplies when ordering supplies, and the 
SPEEDBALL Pens for lettering and drawing. 


FREE— New charts in linoleum subjects and lettering 





¢. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens, Boston Pencil Sharp- 
eners; SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN, N. J. 














Y2«3"tubes-all colors-20%each 
Made in U.S.A. by the manufacturers 
_ of the Rembrandt Colors 


TALENS & SON-Newark,N.J. 
i WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 


BUDGET Handicrafts 


Teachers send for catalog and 
project instruction sheets show- 
ing scores of low-cost items in 
many crafts and materials. 


Liberal school discounts. 


PATERIK HANDICRAFT 
227 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 




















They do not do justice to the true color and value 
interpretations and to the three-dimensional and 
textural qualities of the problems. The mounting 
boards are of a soft sand color against which the 
colors are brilliantly vivid and fresh. The crayon 
pictures were the most difficult to photograph for 
the strokes and undertones became emphasized 
rather than the beauty of the color employed. 


@ A brief description of each photograph may 
be helpful in recognizing materials used and serve 
as suggestions to teachers for more attractive 
mounting of children’s products when offering 
them for exhibit. In order to keep all mounts 
vertical, to conserve space and avoid large gap- 
ing spaces produced by introducing horizontal 
mounts to accommodate work that seems ‘‘to 
fit’’ only that way, try dynamic placement with 
over-lapping of several illustrations with one pre- 
dominating. Occasionally cut organic shapes 
from the compositions to break the monotony of 
continuous geometric forms. 


Fig. 1. Marionettes made of cloth, wool, leather, 
water color, and beads for face details. Balsa 
wood control, cords and sandpaper proscenium 
added by art teacher when mounting. 

Fig. 2. Pottery designs in heavy, brilliant 
crayon. Rugs woven on individual hand-made 
looms, from hand-dyed yarns. 


Fig. 3. Toys for textile designing and for ad- 
vertising. Topsy is composed entirely of scrap 
material, yarn for hair from ravelled knitting, 
stockings from old socks, dress and apron from 
castoffs, even the panties are parts of real ‘“‘has- 
beens.” Note the organic shapes so arranged as 
to create another unified form. 


Fig. 4. The high school girl today is conscious 
of appropriateness in make-up for sports, business, 
and glamour. A spiral notebook, pages curled 
and torn out, balance the three figures demon- 
strating the ‘‘musts’’ in make-up and costuming. 
Sandpaper and shiny black poster board serve 
as letters and backgrounds. Sprayed edges aid 
in giving ‘‘depth”’ illusion. 

All the high school mounts described so far 
were designed by girls, dealing with the personal 
element or fashions. The mounts dealing with 
sports and travel were produced by boys. The 
“Fireworks” mount was done by two girls. 


Fig. 5. Pottery and soap figures for ‘‘what-not’’ 
or mantel decorations. 


Fig. 6. This design is in patriotic colors of red, 
white, and blue with silver accents in the body 
of the 4 and the letters. The white is in the cotton 
roving outline, the braided cord and the spraying. 
The red is in the construction paper covering the 
half of a mailing tube forming the stem of the 4 
and the tempera painted corrugated board pieces 
cut to resemble firecrackers. The confetti is a 
combination of all the colors. The background is 
a rich blue. 


Fig. 7. Baseball, the king of sports, is a beauti- 
fully consistent composition in color and materials. 
The trade-mark and letters are cut from orange- 
crate wood. The lettering on the trade-mark 
and bat are in pyrography. The bat and ball are 
of balsa wood, the ball covered with scraps of 
leather, sewed in big-league fashion, the string 
trailing over the wire-screening backstop to form 
heads and figures, the latter grasping pennants 
of wood and cloth. A folded piece of heavy con- 
struction paper serves as a step to the bleachers. 
The catcher’s mitt is of paper painted and sprayed 
to give rounded effect. 


Fig. 8. The “Gay Nineties’ portraits are 
dressed in gingham and felt with a leather mus- 
tache for the gay blade. The pillar and frames 
are made from a corrugated board and a mailing 
tube lavishly decorated in baroque style with 
white tempera and gold and silver tempera. The 
young modern is clothed in modern materials. 


GARDENA ART COLLECTION 


(Continued from page 313) 


a class into buying a very mediocre painting, 
when we had the chance of getting a magnificent 
one. We have always been magically saved from 
such a catastrophe, but the attendant nervous 
strain accounts for the greying locks of several of 
the art connoisseurs on our faculty. Occasionally, 











METALCRAFT 


Arouse creative ability through making trays, 
match-box holders, candlesticks, and many 
other simple articles of aluminum, brass, copper, 
pewter. Easy to work. Excellent for etching. 


Sold in 2” to 24” discs and in sheets, tubes and 
rods. Write for sizes, prices, and full instructions. 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


5249 BROWN AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LEATHER 


-E NE “CRAFT 
\ HANDBOOK 


Complete instructions for 72 educa- 
tional, leathercraft projects. Many 
shown for the first time in this 1941 
edition. No tools for many items. 
From 5c up. No obligation. Write 
today. 


HORTONCRAFT 


632 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 





TEACHERS: 
For correct copy 
be sure to give 
grade you teach 








FANCY 
LEATHERS For many years we have spe- 
whole or half cialized in catering to the 


skins or cut to 
measure) 


needs of the leathercrafter. 
Our stocks are complete . . 


DESIGNS our prices the lowest. 
abACNGS | | SEND 5c IN STAMPS 
goat skin) For Samples in Art Leathers 


Snap Fasteners 
to match leathers 
Dye Wax Polish 

Sphinx Paste 

Slide Fasteners 

Bag Plates 


Book ower | W. A. HALL & SON 


$1.00 postpaid , 99 Bedford Street Boston, Mass. 


SERVICE for CAMPS and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For many years we have served camps and summer schools 
with guaranteed equipment and supplies for jewelry and 
metal work. Directors and craft lors are dof a 
wide selection from our complete stocks. Experienced ad- 
visory assistance without charge. Prompt shipments, too 
no waiting for goods to arrive. Easy to order from ovr 
120-page illustrated catalog. Send for 
your copy now, mentioning camp 

tion. Ask about our four weeks' domme 
Course in Metal Crafts from June 30 to 
July 25. Details on request. 


Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 
asking. May we serve you? 





















METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, R. | 


10 Thomas Street 
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HEADQUARTERS 

1. LEATHER FOR 
TOOLING 

2. GLOVE LEATHER 

3. LACING 4. TOOLS 

5. ACCESSORIES 

Write today for FREE catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


180 N. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL., DEPT. 180 


® in Leathercraft . . . Archery 
ra ll 16S Plastics . . . Block Printing 
Reedcraft. . . Wood Burning 
Spatt ft... Clay Modeli 
FOR INSTRUCTORS “°"C%ON::-bisyMoceing 
AND STUDENTS Request Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP for Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Virginia 

















IT’S EASCO 


LEATHERCRAFT 
Our PROJECT-A-MONTH Plan is especially 
adapted for schoolroom leathercraft classes. 
Send 10c for handbook and catalog con- 
taining complete details. Dept. T-6 

E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC. 
148 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 


CLAY 


STANDARDIZED — Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural Potting and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream, White in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletin 
302 (Modeling). 

UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 























Pe |:tele) 4 
Ideas for Class Work 


— to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 

Se ques, sw pictures, copper and brass craft, etc. 
tite for catalog S-5. 

THAYER & CHANDLER 

910 W. Van Buren St. 














Chicago 


HANDICRAFTS 


Leathercraft.. Metalcraft. . Beadcrafts . . Plastics 
Papercrafts..Link Projects and other Leisurecrafts 
SEND FOR BIG FREE CRAFT MAGAZINE 


LEISURECRAFTS 


1035 So. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 




















CRAFT SUPPLIES 
New 1941 catalogue, 80 pages, 15 
Crafts, thousands of hard to find items. 
You will need this catalogue when plan- 
rons your fall requirements. Send 10c 


MERIC ty Craft Supplies. 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS. CO 


193 William St. 2124 So. Main 0. 











New York, N.Y. Los Angeles Calif. 
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the choice of the class is a picture which has been 
entered in the exhibit as “not in competition.” 
One year the Stendahl galleries sent out a canvas 
by Jack Swinnerton carrying this reservation. The 
senior class was very keen about purchasing it. 
It is a large canvas of the cliff-dwelling ruins in the 
Betataken cave near Flagstaff, Arizona, a very 
impressive and valuable picture. It took three or 
four telegrams to Mr. Swinnerton in New York 
before he would part with it for the few hundred 
dollars the class had, but he at last succumbed to 
the eager youngsters, as the artists nearly always 
do. Without their great reductions in prices, 
there would be no school collections of original 
paintings. 

@ Another awkward dilemma faced us three 
different years over Carl Wostry’s “Beethoven.” 

ee classes unanimously voted for this fine 
canvas before Mr. Wostry sold it to us for a mere 
fraction of its value. It is one of our greatest 
treasures, hanging in the most commanding 
place in our beautiful library. This famous 
portrait was borrowed by the Hollywood Bowl 
during the Beethoven centennial some years ago 
and was featured in its art gallery and on its 
programs of famous ‘‘symphonies under the stars."’ 

@ We have had other sources of acquiring 
pictures besides the class gifts. In 1932, in a 
Southern California High School competitive 
evaluation of Millard Sheets’ paintings, Gardena’s 
contestant was successful, winning for our school 
one of his paintings. We have a fine pastel given 
us by Max Wieczorek, and the Federal art proj- 
ect has enriched our collection by eleven fine 
canvases. 

@ Gardena is gradually extending her art inter- 
ests into fields other than paintings. We have a 
start in fine porcelains, brasses, and sculpture. 
Etchings to the number of eight or ten are a 
nucleus for a collection we hope to build and, this 
year, our Japanese students have presented the 
school with several canvases by famous modern 
Japanese artists and they plan to add to the collec- 
tion each year. 

@ Gardena High School has collected a wealth 
of biographical ee of the artists represented 
in our gallery and this is now published, together 
with reproductions of all our pictures, in an 
attractive book which is printed and bound in our 
own printing department, additions being made 
each year to wane it up to date. The little volume 
is gradually making its way into the school and 
public libraries of Southern California. 

@ Our gallery is now of sufficient size and dis- 
tinction to attract the attention of curators who 
invite visiting collections. Last summer, Stanford 
University honored Gardena High School by 
borrowing our collection for their art gallery dur- 
ing commencement and summer school session. 
Pedro de Lemos, the curator of Stanford Gallery, 
designated ours as one of the outstanding art 
projects of school and community in the United 
States. This winter our pictures were loaned for 
a month to the Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles and were beautifully displayed in their 
spacious, rich club rooms. So our treasures, 
shared with other communities, are bringing a 
wide interest and appreciation in our art project. 

@ During the twenty-one years of the Gardena 
art project, a country town of small cultural 
attainments and contacts has become art-minded. 
Several hundred of our citizens pay hard cash 
for membership in the Gardena Rr Association 
every year and all the civic and fraternal organ- 
izations in the town are back of the project and 
actively associated with it. Indeed, the annual 
exhibit is initiated every year by a luncheon at 
the High School which is attended by representa- 
tives of all the various clubs and associations. 
More satisfying than any other aspect of this art 
venture, py is the interest and pleasure a 
large part of our students take in the canvases. 
Incoming seventh graders look with awe upon 
the collection and select their favorite pictures 
year after year, thus familiarizing themselves 
with the different subjects, artists, and techniques; 
and by the time they are seniors, it is truly grati- 
fying what clearness of judgment and uncanny 
discrimination they have in evaluating a painting. 

@ So Gardena High School, taking an inven- 
a of the artistic social and civic values of her 

roject, after twenty-one years, finds it so 
istactory that she recommends it unequiv- 
n= to other schools and communities. 





GLAZED TILES 
Only 6c EACH! 


Teach tile decorating, a new 
+ project for all grades. 

e plant stands, hot 
plates, plaques and other 
decorative and useful articles 


GLAZED TILES, rose, white, tan 








(May have slight imperfections), 10 Doz. ‘Asst. $7.00 
ENAMELEX, - decorating, 8 brilliant tough 
colors. ‘4 pint Jars each 30c 


Write for prices of felt for bases, cement, and three metal 
stands to accommodate tiles. Transportation Extra. 


Magnus Brush & Craft Materials, Inc. 
WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
























Complete B-page Catalogue 9C 
a 7 9D 


one Catalogue — 5 cent postpaid 
All tous ahaa Unde — 15 conts postpaid | 
FREE if you write on schoo! lerterhead 


FELLOWCR “Aa 
64 STANHOPE STREET Bost 
203 SIXTH STREET LOGA C 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give fac'lities for firing 


Write to Dept. € 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


























“Universo! 
Hes /t!” 


FREE To School Teachers 


150-page spiral bound catalog 
40-page supplement . . . 3000 items 


UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS SERVICE inc. 
1267 Sixth Ave. (303) New York City 


PLASTIKOTE 


THREADS - CORDS - WIRES : TAPES -: LACINGS 

Here is the newest, most versatile material in crafts 

and plastics. Scores of uses. Send 10c today for 

catalog and kit containing 10 different samples. 
PLASTIKOTE CRAFTS 

608 Van Buren Street Depr. 4:4 Chicago, Illinois 























HOBBY-CRAFT “s"° 


A low cost means to make cast models of 
animals, lowers, busts of famous people. 
All are co-related to history, nature, art, 4,” 
Casts are snow-white, making perfect 
base for coloring in natural likeness. 





Write for particulars 


HOBBYCRAFT, INC., 341 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
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TRAVELING ART EXHIBITS 
(Continued from page 324) 


pays the express charges only from the last point, 
and the Association brings the shows in from the 
last place of exhibition on the schedule to the point 
of assemblage. Rearrangement of itineraries or 
cancellations is an expensive process for someone, 
for weight and mileage from a given town must be 
computed in advance; and stopping points must 
be ascertained, frequently several months ahead. 
Transportation charges between railway points 
have averaged from two to four dollars, a slight 
fee indeed for an art show of this character. In 
many cases clubs have charged a small admission 
fee or have asked for a contribution, thereby de- 
fraying expenses and adding to treasury receipts. 


@ The difficult angle of the project is assignment 
of satisfactory dates. With routes worked out, 
connecting railway points fit in as a logical con- 
clusion; but this circumstance is not always Possi- 
ble, however early in the season the schedule is 
arranged. Punctuality is without a doubt the 
governing factor in the arrangements. One pro- 
crastinating group can and frequently does, throw 
the whole system into confusion. A negative 
reply is more welcome than no reply at all. At 
least there is a scrap of something to work upon. 
In arranging dates the time element must also be 
considered. One group will make reservations 
for a two weeks’ show; the next will want it for 
one day. Obviously, advance communication is 
strictly necessary; but it must be admitted that 
moving the shows resembles nothing so much as a 
jig-saw puzzle. 


@ The exhibits have been displayed in club- 
rooms, schools, colleges, libraries, or other public 
buildings. They have been featured on individual 
club programs, County and District Conventions. 
In the two years’ time they have served ninety- 
five communities, thirty-five last year, and sixty 
this season. They have traveled throughout 
Minnesota, from the Iowa border to the Canadian 
boundary, from the eastern line to the far western, 
and two towns, La Crosse and Superior, in Wis- 
consin. In Superior, Miss Jane Rebnstrand 
sponsored the exhibit at the State Teachers’ 
College. In La Crosse, Winona, Rochester, Man- 
kato, and Fairmont, the exhibits were held under 
the auspices of members of the Association. In 
Crookston, the Northwest Branch of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota featured an exhibit during 
the Red River Valley Winter Shows. A special 
exhibit was sent upon request to the American 
Association of University Women for its conven- 
tion in Albert Lea this spring, and in June an 
exhibit will be sent to the Stillwater Art Colony. 
Otherwise the exhibits have been sponsored by 
the Federation. 


@ The response to the exhibits has been wide- 
spread and enthusiastic, for their value both from 
an educational and artistic standpoint has been 
universally recognized by the different com- 
munities. Schools have used them as a feature of 
their regular courses and classes have been 
taken in groups to see the paintings. From a large 
town a supervisor of art expressed his delight 
“that students were being given this invaluable 
opportunity to study original and modern paint- 
ing at first hand.”” The attendance has been large, 
attracting a thousand or more in one place. 
People have come in from the surrounding coun- 
try and neighboring towns. The value to the com- 
munity at large is well illustrated in the following 
excerpt from the International Falls Daily 
Journal—‘‘We have no art center here, and 
most of us, except at long intervals, are unable to 
attend those in the metropolitan centers. Thus 
the scheduled display in the high school of this 
select sampling of the work of Minnesota’s out- 
standing artistic creators is an event of more than 
passing interest.’ Keen interest is shown, 

uestions asked, and appreciation is expressed. 
the Association has urged the purchase of pic- 
tures not only as a means of acquiring something 
worth while, but also as an effort to help the artist 
whose livelihood depends upon the patronage of 
the public; and sales have commenced. All of 
this is convincing proof that the exhibitions are of 
value, and add to the cultural development of the 
state. 
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36 plates of 
Costume Design 


$2.00 








History of Costume Design 


from Early Egyptian 
to Victorian Period 
Drawings and Notes by Eudora Sellner 


How would you like to spread out before 
you 48 costumes worn by men and women 
during the past centuries? Perhaps at this 
moment you are planning costumes for a 
pageant or school play or your advice may 
have been sought about costumes for some 
coming event. If so, these 24 plates show- 
ing 48 different costumes will prove one of 
your most valuable helpers. 

These plates do not stop short with the 
drawings. Miss Sellner tells you interesting 
facts—that wool was the material for the 
Roman Period, silk for the period follow- 
ing the Crusade, that the Byzantine Period 
costumes were a mass of glitter and glare 
with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period 
costumes were rigidly simple. 

If these are the things you would like to 
know, as well as how the frills, collars, cut 
of sleeves, and decorations were arranged 
and, in addition, the proper color harmo- 
nies for each costume—then History of 
Costume Design is just what you want. 

There must be something unusually help- 
ful about this set, otherwise eleven large 
editions would never have been printed and 
sold. That’sa pretty good recommendation. 

Would you like to have one of these sets? 
In costume design classes, members often 
club together and purchase 100 or 200 sets. 
There is a discount on large orders — ten 
per cent off on ten or more sets. 


No. 102 . . . Postpaid $1.00 


also 
American Costume Design 


12 plates showing history of Costume in 
U.S. from 1775 to 1925 - No. 101 - $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS 
115 Printers Bldg, Worcester, Mass. 


(] Enclosed find $2.00. Please send His- 
tory of Costume and American Costume 


(] Enclosed is $1.00. Please send 
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Summer School News 


The Water Color Painting Group conducted 
by Harve Stein is a more informal group than the 
usual painting class. ers, advanced stu. 
dents, artists and teachers all work together. 
Emphasis i is placed upon a study of nature rather 
than on the learning of academic formulas. A 
letter stating number of work hours put in will be 
given those needing school credits. 

The studio is situated in Noank, Connecticut, a 
seacoast village which has long been a mecca 
a because of the variety of subjects which 
it offers. 

Instruction includes Methods and Materials, 
Composition and Drawing, Color Theory, Light 
Theory, Selection and Simplification, Directness, 
Luminosity, Technique. 

Students may enter the group at any time as the 
instruction is individual and suited to the personal 
needs of the student. 

For further information regarding enrollment, 
living accommodations, etc., ask for SS-10. 


The Master’s School offers an opportunity to 
combine a summer of study in crafts, interior deco- 
ration, and design, with a vacation in Boston and 
vicinity. 

The courses are identical to the winter studies, 
but abbreviated to suit the general requirements 
of summer work. It is designed to answer three 

purposes: a beginner’s course in crafts, interior 
decoration, and design, a course to refresh or sup- 
plement the work of advanced students and 
teachers, and a course for summer occupation 
and relaxation. Craft courses offered are Jewelry 
making, Silversmithing, Pottery, Woodcarving, 
Linoleum and Wood cuts, Tray and Furniture 
painting, Gold-leaf decoration, Tempera and 
Manuscripts. 

Two four-week terms are given—July 5 to 
August 2, and August 2 to August 30. 
from Monday through Friday with ample o 
tunity to take advantage of the historical, cultural 
and recreational opportunities offered in Boston 
and the Cape. Refer to SS-1l. 


* . * 


Merton Leggett-Gwilliam, instructor of drawing 
and painting at The Putney School in Putney, 
Vermont, is opening summer classes in Land- 
grove, Vermont, during July and August. As weil 
as having a resident group who be living at 
Teng Bergen, day students will be invited to join 
any or all of the classes held throughout the week. 
Teng Bergen is the home of Mrs. Madelon Wil- 
liams who will be the hostess to the group. There 
will be available a few rooms besides the ~— 
rooms, for guests who would care to stay in thi 
locality but not necessarily paint or join the group. 

There will be five classes in water color in a 
week; two classes in portraiture (for models, 
natives, summer colonists and artists will be used); 
two classes in general painting which will include 
the use of any medium and cover a wide variety 
of subject matter; two classes per week for chil- 
dren will be offered. 

On four Saturday afternoons during the season 
there will be demonstration painting by artists 
either living or summering in Vermont. The 
demonstration will be followed by a tea. Names 
of the artists and the dates of their demonstrations 
ae available by the first of June. Ask for 


In addition to the usual courses, the Boothba 
Studios announce that Professor Emmy Zweybru 
will be with them during the summer, developing 
her brilliant Design in a variety of modern tech- 
niques. She has appeared before audiences in 
every section of the country during the last few 
years. Her methods are so immediately practical 
on the materials useful in the classroom and the 
home, that she has a wide following. She will 
develop the subjects of Free Hand Textile Design, 
Silk Screen, Block oy: and Stencils, using 
the latest methods and the latest Stencil and Dye 
materials available. 

In addition to this work in the Elementary 
and Advanced Teacher-Training classes, a 
special studio will be provided where advanced 
work may be carri -- each day by those 
who have need of som instruction 

( toaienden. on ‘auns 12-a) 
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A mora BOOK by Pedro Lemos 





GUATEMALA ART Caasse 


This new, large size, 8%" x 11" book gives you a pictorial story of Guatemala- 
Central America’s fairest country—the ‘Tropical Switzerland.” 


You share in 138 fine illustrations—many of them personally photographed by 


Pedro de Lemos—illustrations which show you the details in textiles and cos- 
tumes—designs which you will delight to use in your art classes. The newne 
and freshness of Guatemalan historical design stimulates new creations 


Get this book now—just as it has come from the presses. 


Be first to use these new motifs—order now . . . only $3.75in U.S.A. 


NEW SCENES NEW HELP 
NEW DESIGNS £ NEW IDEAS 





An Excellent Guide Book 


for teaching or doing CARTOONING 


in school . .. school scenes ... school characters 


This book, written by an art teacher, gives you the step by step methods 
to teach cartooning. Practically every page uses a fundamental principle 
in drawing which you teach. 
books on our list—teachers write in that their books are literally worn out, 
so many pupils want to use them. 23 grand instruction pages—drawing 
board size pages. 


It is one of the most popular and most used 














Send only $2.50 for your copy. 




















For Art Teaching in the Grades 
most teachers use 
THE ART TEACHER 


by Pedro J. Lemos 
The 16 instruction chapters cover subjects you like to use—drawing of 
cbjects, trees, birds, and animals; paper work, p ainting and color; design 
illustrating and blackboard work; modeling; lettering; posters; holiday 


projects; toys; puppets; picture study—and an extra chapter of guidance 
in picture study list, outline courses of art, etc. 492 pages—a gold mine ol 


art teaching help for the grades. 


$9.00 under the Budget Plan . . . $8.00 for cash. 





ORDER YOUR BOOKS FROM 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
115 PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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228 clever, catchy design motifs 


SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 


by Margot Lyon and Esther deLemos 





18 sheets 84%” x 11” illustrations. 
29 different plates—4 plates in colors. 
These are the types of design which 
go over in a big way with your pupils, 
because the two youthful artists who 
drew these designs are only a few 
years older than your pupils. 














Note the style shown in the illustra- 
tions—imagine having thiscollection 
covering design motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures,sea- 
side and ships, cliffs and mountains. 














Modern in every sense of the word 
yet basedon those same fundamental 
basic rules of good design which you 
have always taught. Put these de- 
signs to work in your class and watch 
the rapid strides your pupils make. 


Order your copy of 
Simplified Modern Design 


Send only $2.00 
SCHOOL ARTS 115 Printers Building W orcester, Massachusetts 






























Timely Art Publications... 203 Zev esthine nask 
' ** + and your teaching work 
101 Costume, American, 1775-1925 . $1.00 ART TEACHING BOOKS 
102 Costume Design, History of ‘ The Art Teacher by Pedro Lemos, 492 
—— — to 1840, rm 7x10 oa pages—384 illustrations—68 in color 
we pee See Budget Plan $9.00 Cash Price $8.00 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates. 1.00 aigt Suan 8 - ues 


’ Applied Art by Pedro Lemos, 398 
108 Howto Draw Human Head, 11x147 100) “pages—204 illustrated, 37 pp.in color 5.00 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84x 11”. 1.50 | Bookbinding for Beginners by Florence 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.00} Bean, 128 pp.—49 lesson problems 2.50 





120 Lettering, 21 plates . . . . 1.00|Color Cement Handicraft by Pedro 
195 Master Model Drawing, 16 plates, and Reta A. Lemos—200 pages. . 5.00 
l1ixl14”. . . . . . . 1,95 | Cartooning—Harriett Weaver, 51 pages 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts,17 plates 1.00} 1034 x133%4°—23 of illustrations 2.50 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 | Guatemala Art Crafts by Pedro Lemos 
153. Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1.50 —138 illustrations—2 pp. in color 3.73 
104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1.00| Magic Realm of The Arts by Henry 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1.00 Turner Bailey—56 pages. i ; 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 18 plates 2.00 Plays and Puppet Shows—48 pages— 
CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro Lemos Scomplete plays . . - . . . 1.00 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates _. $2.00 | Selling Art to the Community by Beula 
109 Block Printing, 17 plates,814x11” 1.00| M. Wadsworth—33 illustrated pages 1.50 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates,8'4x11” . 1.00| Symbolism for Artists by H. T. Bailey 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 and Ethel Pool —3000symbols—248pp. 4.50 


Professor Zweybruck has worked widely with 
business and industry, for some years designing 
for important European and American textile, 
wallpaper, and Christmas card firms. 

The Boothbay Studios will open July 14, 194], 
for the twenty-first successful year. Here in fine 
old buildings, directly at the edge of the Harbor, 
one has opportunity to pursue a wide range of 
subjects in addition to the above. Marine and 
Landscape Painting, Advertisin % Design and 
Lettering, Pencil Rendering and Perspective, al! 
the Crafts—Leather, Weaving, Metalry, Block 
Printing, Pottery (with special facilities for ad. 
vanced work in that subject) give the student a 
wide range of choice. For catalogue and further 
information, ask for SS-13. 


News of other schools will appear in the 
June Issue of SCHOOL ARTS 


TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 





Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeacHers ExcuHanoe Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for the 
material noted in each item. 





Plan-A-Room scores a hit in the Interior Decora- 
tion and Design classes. Originated and de- 
signed by Paul R. MacAlister, Plan-A-Room is a 
miniature decorating kit complete enough to 
solve any room arrangement problem that might 
arise. The kit consists of seventy-six pieces of 
symbolized furniture, walls, carpets, doors, win- 
dows and a slotted room plan board large enough 
to form the foundation for almost any size room. 

It's a three-dimensional rendering, but the 
biggest ‘‘plus”’ of all lies in the fact that each piece 
in the kit is made to exact scale(one-half inch to 
the foot). Now students can be made conscious 
not only of the function of furniture, but of the use 
of space and the study of arrangement. Further 
details may be obtained by asking for J—40l. 


. . a 


A new product—available for handicrafts—is 
Plastikote. Plastikote threads, cords, wires, lac- 
ings and tapes have bases of familiar materials 
which are coated with a cellulose plastic by a 
patented new process. Suggested among the 
uses for Plastikote are belts, bracelets, table maps, 
basket making, weaving, knotting, moccasin 
lacings, and for whip-stitching coin purses, bill- 
folds, book covers, etc. Plastikote is available in 
all the modern plastic colors in both lustrous and 
dull finishes. It is colorfast, waterproof and im- 
pervious to grease and perspiration. Ask for 
J-402 when requesting further details. 


A new and interesting art craft project is 
offered by Hobby Craft. Models are easily and 
safely produced from molds which include au- 
thentic reproductions of nature and history sub- 
jects. Models of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
Roosevelt and Lee may be used in connection 


















with maps and scrapbooks for classroom exhibits. 
Bird and flower study is enhanced by models 
which may be colored. 

Hobby Craft uses no heat or dangerous acids 
and lends itself well to the time limitations of the 
average art craft period in the classroom. For 
further details ask for J-403. 








Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 115 Printers Building, Worcester Lansing, Mich: Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee,W 
+, or to the following school supply companies: Los Angeles, Calif: Amer.Seating Co.,6900 Avalon Blvd. 

Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 

Chicago. Practical Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 3100 W. Cherry St ‘ 

Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. Omaha. Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. San Francisco, Calif. Amer Seating Co., 421 Mission St. 

Kansas City Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Order at Canadian prices from Moyer School Supplies, Ltd. 
IN CANADA Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


For the convenience of those who appreciate 
neatness and compactness the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co. announces the packaging of Mongol 
Colored Pencils in assortments of one dozen and 


Please send the following titles, numbers two dozen different colors in handy genuine pin- 


i i oO Pl d bill seal leather cases with a reliable TALON slide 

sean ataiailai hates fastener. Each pencil is individually held. The 

School Address i “ ti a tae make an especially attractive gift. Pencils may 
... ... lS eek a ean eee 
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